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Artificial Swarming, or Dividing for Increase. 
BY CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


It appears that very few, even among our leading bee- 
keepers, put into practice a system of artificial increase of col- 
onies, at the presenttime. Itis probably owing to the fact 
that the great majority of them use small hives, and for this 
reason have a great number of natural swarms—more, in fact, 
in some instances, than they desire. With us, the case is dif- 
ferent, our large hives and our method of producing extracted 
honey altogether cause so little swarming that we hardly make 
up for winter losses, even in the best seasons, by the harvest 
fswarms. This hasled us to rely altogether upon artificial 
increase, which we consider as mucb better for the apiarist. 

Itisour purpose to give in detail our mode of manage- 
ment. To say that we follow this method, at all times, would 
beafalse statement. We are a little, nay, very much, like the 
id minister, who after a very eloquent sermon on temperance, 
was foundin arather equivocal condition by the roadside. 
“My friend, ” said he, **do as I say, don’t do as I do.” 

Friend bee-keeper, read this, then do as—you please. 

We believe that the Italian bee is superior to the common 
bee; we believe, also, that if we breed from the best queens, 
we are likely to have the best swarms. We believe that, in 
breeding bees, we should consider honey-production first, gen- 
leness next, hardiness next, and lastly, color. We consider 
the drones as important, in the making of a good apiary, as 
he queens. With the present improved methods, the produc- 
tion of queens and of drones is entirely subject to the will of 
the apiarist. 

lnearly spring, our aim is to examine all the hives and 
move from them, as much as possible, all defective worker- 
combs and all drone-combs, except such of the latter as we 
judge advisable to leave in some of our best colonies. We do 
this in early spring, because at that time, the combs contain 
the east honey or brood. Itis a mistake to cut out combs 
that are full of honey during a scarcity of crop, for the leak- 
age will inciterobbing. Itis also a mistake to wait, for the 
removal of the drone-combs, until these combs are filled with 
orood; for all the feed and time spent on these drones are 
Wasted. Ifto man, time is money, to the bees timeis honey. 
In overhauling an apiary, during spring, it takes but little 
Ume to cut out all the drone-comb in sight. This should, of 
“ourse, be replaced at once, by worker-comb, which can be 
taken from dead colonies, or, if none is at hand, by small 
pieces of comb foundation. But comb is much better, at that 
ae. and we would prefer to cut up one or two combs from 
a brood-chamber of some weak colony which did not occupy 
cn and use them for this purpose. These combs may be 
—— ed later on by foundation, or the colony may be caused 
to re build them. A comparatively weak colony is much less 
‘able to build drone-comb than a powerful one. 
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If we removed the drone-comb, without replacing it by 
some worker-cells, each strong colony would be sure to replace 
every inch of itby the same kind. If we allowed the drones 
to be brought to the hatching-point before removing the comb, 
we should lose as much feed and work as was needed to rear 
three worker-bees for every two drones. In a square foot of 
comb this loss amounts to almost as much as a small swarm. 


With us, swarming usually takes place in June, and we 
therefore aim to make our increase early in that month. The 
drones must be reared in May, and to do this with success, we 
place one or two large sheets of drone-combs—not too old—in 
the middle of one of our best colonies noted for honey-produc- 
tion, gentleness, hardiness and color. Gentleness and color 
usually go together, unless you have Cyprus bees, and then we 
pity you. We have had those Cyprians, and have seen every 
living being stung about the farm, from the baby to the grand- 
mother—from the rooster to the calf. 


Let not the reader understand that we do so entirely 
away with drone-combs as to prevent the rearing of a single 
one, in the hives where they are not wanted. No, perfection 
is never attained, and itis next toimpossible to prevent the col- 
onies from rearing some drones; but with a little care, the 
greater quantity, by far, is reared in the colonies that we se- 
lect, and at a much earlier date than in the other colonies; so 
our queens, if reared early, will have many chances to meet 
the best. By rearing good drones, we not only improve our 
stock, but that of our neighbors’ also, and this, sooner or later, 
will redound to our benefit, as our daughters, indeed, do not 
always marry at home. 


If we could control the fertilization of our queens, as we 
do the breeding of our cows, matters would be very much sim- 
plified. 

Next comes the rearing of the queens. This is a very im- 
portant matter, for we must not make swarms unless we have 
queens to give them. ‘Queens cost nothing,” says Hutchin- 
son. That is notour experience. Good queens, at the time 
when we need them worst—before the swarming season—are 
very expensive. You can buy some cheap ones, but they are 
cheap gouds, after all, and it is much better to rear your own, 
if you have the right kind of bees in your apiary. 

Our first step—say about May 25—is to remove the queen, 
with a couple quarts of young bees and acomb of hatching 
brood, from our best colony. We do not remove the colony it- 
self from its stand, as we have seen it done, because it leaves 
the hive with too few bees to keep the combs warm during the 
cool nights, and it is of great importance that our young 
queens be kept very warm and be fed plentifully. Yet, if it is 
thought advisable, the queen and the swarm may be left on 
the stand, and the hive of brood, now queenless, may be placed 
on the stand of another strong colony. This is getting one 
swarm from two hives. Understand that we are doing all this, 
just to get one colony to rear queen-cells. This colony should 
not be the same as that from which the drones are reared, for 
we mean to avoid in-and-in breeding, and the drone-rearing 
colony should be kept strong, lest its bees should start killing 
those early-reared drones. In a bad season, late spring, rainy 
weather, they may want to kill them anyhow, before they are 
needed. In that case a little feed will stop the butchering. 


Each colony, from which the queen is removed as above 
stated, may be depended upon to rear from 4 to 10 queen-cells. 
The number varies greatly. More cells will be reared if we 
cut openings in thecombs containing eggs or young larve, and 
if we feed a little. It appears that the bees dislike to destroy 
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any part of their work—that is why they nearly always build 
their cells on the outside, or lower edge, of the combs. 

If we make longitudinal, or even perpendicular, openings 
through the combs, after removing the queens, say 24 hours 
afterwards—or when they have ascertained their loss—they 
will build a number of queen-cells along these openings, be- 
cause they can do so without injuring any of their brood, while 
doing the repairing. 

Feed, to a colony that is rearing queeen-cells, is beneficial, 
if furnished sparingly and only at night, over the brood, so as 
not to excite robbing. The feed we usein spring differs from 
that which we would give them in the fall. It would be some 
thinner, and be given often, and in small quantities. During 
a good season, feeding is superfluous, and the weather and 
conditions of the bloom should be considered. 


Hamilton, Ill. 
[Concluded next week.] 


se 
Bee-Keeping and Living in Southern California 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


I know of one choice location for an apiary for sale. 
There are about 5 acres set out to fruit, and 75 acres of till- 
able land, and two good springs of water. A man that wants 
to work could fix it up in splendid shape in short order. There 
are but very few good, choice bee-ranches for sale, as the 
most of the bee-keepers know when they have a good thing, 
and are bound to keep it. Itis not every one thatcan get 
hold of a place that he can raise fruit, stock, etc., in connec- 
tion with an apiary, and you Eastern people must understand 
that one can plant corn from March to July, some grain from 
November to April—he can choose his own time to plant, sow 
and harvest, and not interfere with his bee-keeping at all. 
So that in a poor bee-season he is always prepared to make a 
good living, anyhow. 

Read what Prof. A. J. Cook says about California as a 
bee-keeping State, on page 2. He admits that he may be en- 
thusiastic, andsoamlI. If I were a little younger man, 1 
would drop every other business and go into bee-keeping 
again. The obstacle of a low price for honey will certainly be 
overcome as soon as the bee-keepers unite and get down to 
business. Bees can be keptso as to be self-sustaining in our 
poorest seasons, and in good seasons with extracted honey at 
5 cents per pound, the profits are large, especially where one 
or two men can take from 20 to 30 tons ina season. 
gather something in the valleys the entire year. 


A swarm clustered in a hedge across the street from me 
the latter part of June, 1895; I hived them, and they filled 
their hive and asuper. I have taken out six combs of honey 
and used it in the family. The hive is now full, and the bees 
have worked constantly with the exception of six days, and 
now (Jan. 8) the mercury stands at TO° in the shade on the 
north wall of the house, and every afternoon the young bees 
have their sport the same as yours do in June. They are 
carrying in pollen and breeding right along, and of course, 
gathering some honey. 

I am asked what the prospect is for the next season. That 
I cannot tell. We have had but very little rain so far, but one 
thing I have noticed—our late rains (if we have them) pro- 
duce the best seasons, both for crops and honey. Orange 
county has thousands of acres of moist lands that produce 
every year, rain or shine. Then we have a splendid system 
of irrigation for our dry or fruit lands. The land-owners own 
the whole system of irrigating canals, so the expense is but 
nominal. All the expense is for keeping the canals or ditches 
in repair, and paying men for looking after and delivering 
water. We have the best system of irrigation, and the cheap- 
est. Our water is not owned and controlled by a grasping 
monopoly that can raise the price of water at amy time they 
see fit. 

I look forward to the time when bee-keeping will be car- 
ried on to quite an extent in our valleys, and I find, on in- 
quiry, that there is a great sight more of it than formerly. 
People are becoming educated, and learning that bees are not 
such a nuisance in the fruit-orchard as they supposed. Orange 
county is located right on the coast, so we have none of the 
oppressive heat that they havein the interior. The farther 
one gets from the Old Pacific, the more he feels the heat. 
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Eastern people have an impression that we are so far 
south that it must be excessively hot in summer, and many a 
one that has spent the winter here is sure, and positive, it is 
so warm in winter that it must be extremely hot in summer; 
but in summer we have the cool, health-giving breeze that 
comes up every morning at about half past 8 o’clock, directly 
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from the ocean. Our warmest weather is in April and Sep- 
tember, before the coast winds get established, and after jt 
ceases. 

There, I have written the abovein answer to numerous 
inquiries. Orange County, Calif, — 


Poisonous Honey—Do Bees Ever Store It? 
BY NOVICE. 


On page 825 (1895) is reprinted an article from the Now 
York Sun, which purports to give an account of the poisoning 
of two persons from the use of honey coming from a locality 
where the montain laurel is abundant. Iam glad that J, w 
S. calls the attention of bee-keepers to this publication. 4. L 
Root in the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture,” apparently lends cred 
to the notion that the honey gathered from mountain Jaure] jg 
poisonous. I submit to the readers of the American Bee Jour. 
nal that it is time to find out whether there is any truth at qjj 
in the idea that bees in this country ever store honey that js 
deleterious to man. For one, I must say thatI ama skeptic 
on this subject. I do not believe that in the order of Nature. 
the bee, which seems to have been created for man, should 
not have been gifted with an instinct that would protect it. 
and man himself, from the consequences that would result 
from gathering poisonous nectar. 


This a priori conclusion is supported in my own experi- 
ence by facts. Last spring, when I began to extract, there 
were not less than 40 acres of land within a mile of my apiary 
covered with this mountain laurel. The creek in whose 
swamp it grows, runs within 100 yards of my house, and] 
extracted honey from all my colonies at least twice while the 
laurel was in bloom, and though every family in the town ate 
of the honey, not a single whisper has been heard that the 
honey was not wholesome. I am a professional man, and 
have not up tothis time produced any honey for market. Most 
of my crop of TO gallons for the season past, has been given 
away to friends, and only six gallons sold this year, so that it 
may be understood that I have no interestin disguising the 
truth, and that I am impartial in this matter. I know that 
bees visit mountain laurel here, and that the honey they store 
is perfectly harmless. 


Not being a botanist, Ido not know that there is only 
one variety of mountain laurel. I have mailed to the editora 
leaf of the shrub we call mountain laurel. The vulgar name 
is ‘‘ivy,” and it is true that the leaves are poisonous to cattle, 
A hungry cow will chew the leaves when opportunity offers, 
sometimes ip the winter, and it resultsin loss of muscular 
power, trembling of the limbs, and in extreme cases death 
takes place unless strong stimulants are given. 


The leaf is of a dark, glossy green. The shrub or bush 
grows in sandy creek swamps, and to the height of from 10 to 
15 feet. The flowers are in clusters of a pale pink color with 
specks of darker pink. The petals are joined together in 
such manner that they form an irregular-shaped cup, and are 
singularly delicate and handsome in appearance. It is an 
evergreen. Now,if this be the mountain Jaurel, I can truth- 
fully and confidently assert that the honey is not poisonous. 


The statements to the effect that the purchaser of honey 
in the country may chance to buy honey that is poisonous, are 
calculated to injure the sale of honey inthe markets every- 
where, and I suggest to the readers of the ‘‘Old Reliable” 
that it is desirable that this matter be thoroughly canvassed 
in the bee-papers. Let those who keep bees where mountain 
laurel grows speak out, andif it is untrue that mountain 
laurel honey is poisonous, the truth should be made clear 0 
the world. 

Our good friend A. I. Root, in his hand-book on bee-cul- 
ture, furnishes an illustration of the mode in which people 
come to rash conclusions upon insufficient evidence. He pub- 
lishes a very accurate drawing of the flower of the yellow 
jessamine, which perfumes our Southern forests in Februar! 
and March, and states upon the authority of a Southern ap 
arist that the pollen of the jessamine is poisonous to bees. 
The apiarist knew that the root of the yellow jessamine Cot 
tained an element used in medicine, which, when taken !0 
large quantity, produced the effects of a poison. He saw Hls 
bees dying with symptoms of a disease which would be recog 
nized by many apiarists, and which disease infected apiaries 
at the worst in February and March, may be seen in ever) 
monthin the year. He concluded that the yellow jessamile 
was responsible for the death of his bees. There are scores! 
Southern apiarists whose bees range among the flowers of the 
yellow jessamine, who could tell Mr. Root that the very est" 
mable genleman whom he quoted was altogether mistake! 
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and that in apiaries free from disease the yellow jessamine 
does no harm. 

The object of this article is to challenge the attention of 
bee-keepers to the subject of alleged poisonous honey. Is 
there satisfactory proof to be had from any quarter that in 
this country—North, South East or West—the instinct of the 
bee cannot be relied on to defend itself against poisonous 
plants ? a red 


‘The leaf referred to by Mr. Ford we did not find. Pos- 
<ibly it was lost, or perhaps he forgot to enclose it as intended. 
We should be glad to hear from any or all who can speak 
from experience on this subject.—EDITOoRS. | 
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No. 2.—Experiences, Impressions and Reflec- 
tions After Five Years of Bee-Keeping 
in California. 


BY RAMBLER. 
|Continued from page 167.) 


I had not been long in the vicinity before I discovered an 
apiary of 170 colonies, that I secured to work on shares. I 
preferred at this time to work an apiary rather than to buy, 
for the very good reason that I did not have Joose money 
enough to buy with. I wished, furthermore, to test the cli- 
mate, the honey-resources, and various features of the coun- 
try before I settled down permanently. 


The apiary was a typical California outfit—the hives upon 
a gentle slope close to a rugged mountain, the chief features 
of which was the absence of trees, and the presence of im- 
mense granite boulders. On the lower side of the apiary was 
an 8x12 extracting-cabin, and some ten yards below it an im- 
mense galvanized-iron honey-tank, that would easily hold six 
tons of honey. The wind had free course here, and old, 
empty extractiag-supers and empty tin honey-cans had been 
whisked around promiscuously amongst the hives and sur- 
rounding bushes. 

The honey-extractor was an old, wooden four-frame affair 
—such were made here several years ago—antiquated but ef- 
ective. There was a cover for it, but some one had left it on 
the floor. In the bottom of the extractor was about six inches 
of candied honey, in which were several dead mice and a gray 
ground-squirrel—all well submerged and well preserved. In 
some of the promiscuous tin cans was a good supply of honey ; 
the screw caps had been left off, or taken off by some prowler, 
and the bees having access to the contents, proceeded to drown 
themselves by the quart, or until no more bees could get into 
the cans. 

The big tank had also been left with a defective cover, 
and a good bait of honey in the bottom; in this I found over 
two bushels of dead bees, and a few mice; larger victims could 
not get through the crevices above, or they surely would have 
been there. 

The owner of the apiary was interested in a furniture 
store in Riverside, and amongst the various boxes in which 
furniture is crated, there is much good lumber; this lumber- 
pile, the furniture wagon and horse, were put to my disposal, 
and out of the lumber, some boards rough, some smooth, some 
thick, some thin, a few wide, and many narrow, I obtained 
enough to build a lean-to adjoining the extracting-cabin. This 
work lasted several days, and when completed I had a room 
5x12 to live in; and to make things homelike I adjusted a 
matress toa home-made bedstead, and brought out several 
conveniences. I could not circulate around much in that 
house. The household goods took up considerable room, and 
then that portion near the eaves was not elevated enough for 
a tall man to stretch himself in perpendicularly ; but I had 
all out-doors before me, and plenty of sunshine, and so my 
confined quarters were tolerable. 


As this was my first experience in baching, I could not cut 
myself loose at once from social privileges, and, in addition to 
my bachelor quarters in the apiary, I rented a room in town, 
and spent Sundays and other portions of the week when not 
Ousy In the apiary, in town. 

The apiary was five miles from Riverside, and in the ab- 
sence of a horse I performed the journeys to and fro on foot. 


Besides building the cabin, the remaining portions of Jan- 
aary and February were spent in regulating things, and ex- 
ao the condition of the bees. The odds and ends of cans 
ad been piled at one side in the brush, where they could not 
tumble before the wind. The extractor and tank had been 
“eaned and scaled, and on the latterI fitted a frame hinged 





{n the middle and covered with wire-cloth—this allowed access, 
and kept out bees and vermin. 

The first thing that dawns upon the stomach of the fresh 
bachelor, is the lack of a knack in cooking. He has seen pots 
and kettles and skillets on the stove at home, and has seen 
them filled and emptied, and if any instructions in cooking 
have been given at such times the instructions went into one 
ear and out at the other. Cooking upon a two-wick oil-stove 
has various phases of discouragement, and in the absence of 
milk and eggs the pancakes will persist in being soggy. So 
canned victuals are used, and good bread—thanks to a bakery 
and a tight tin can in which to keep the bread from drying 
up. As Sancho Panza blessed the man that invented sleep, so 
I shouted several times with unction, ‘‘ Blessed is the man 
that invented bread and butter !” 

My bad cooking led me to make several journeys to get a 
square meal at the restaurant. Butitis a dull scholar that 
cannot learn, and afterward, with a nice little stove, I became 
so proficient as to call forth remarks of admiration from some 
of the leading benedicts on this coast. 


My various walks to town were not altogether uninterest- 
ing, for in February, when a good portion of the East is 
struggling in snow, here many-hued flowers began to appear. 
Alfillaree is the first little blossom that appearsin January, 
and more plentiful in February. Itis a plant of low habit, 
and a very small pink blossom, with only four tiny sepals, and 
scarcely a half-inch in diameter. After abundant rains these 
blossoms carpet the ground, the bees securing enough honey 
from them to greatly invigorate brood-rearing. 


The absence of rain at this time, and the depredations of 
a large herd of sheep, kept down the growth so that the bees 
found but little honey. 

There is another plant—a modest bush, bearing the anti- 
quated name of *‘ old man ”—the little racemes of dull yellow 
blossoms, yield a great amount of pollen which the bees 
greedily gather, and the failure of the alfillaree is not alto- 
gether a calamity. ; 

In a great many apiaries in this State, and especially in 
this one, the bees had to doconsiderable rustling to find water. 
This valuable liquid wasa mile away. I believe itis an un- 
solved problem how far bees will go for water, or how small 
an amount will tend to the prosperity of the colony, but I do 
know that at times 150 colonies will get away with nearly a 
half barrel of water in aday. This being a fact, it must de- 
crease the honey-yield of any apiary when a large force is 
diverted from honey-gathering to the gathering of water. Such 
localities are occupied because they are exceptionally good 
honey-localities, and the manager of the apiary has to follow 
the example of the bees and hau! water for domestic pur- 
poses. When a team was not handy my vehicle was an old, 
rickety wheelbarrow, and two five-gallon honey-cans; and I 
wish to remark thatitis no pastime to wheel water a mile 
when the air is full of gnats and flies, anxious to lap the sweat 
from the laborer’s brow when both hands are employed on the 
handles of the wheelbarrow. If the operation is performed in 
the early morning or evening, when flies are not out in force, 
the operator’s face or neck will commence to itchin an un- 
accountable manner, and the wheelbarrow is allowed to rest 
while the troubled parts are attended to. 


I have a profound sympathy for bees remote from water, 
and though the flies and the itch do not bother them, high 
winds greatly impede their work, and at such times they are 
crazy for every drop of water exposed near the apiary. Some 
bee-keepers are provident enough to haul water for their bees 
in the height of the honey season, but it is always the owner 
and his team. I never knew a person working an apiary on 
shares, with only a companionable wheelbarrow, to do such a 
thing. 

ln February the flowers begin to spring up in greater 
profusion, and my walks from town, while tiresome to the 
lower limbs, are a never-ending source of pleasure to the head. 
The California lark, with his bright yellow corselet, ever 
happy, and perched upon a sage-stalk or a chemise bush, pours 
forth his set piece of music, and upon my approach flits ahead 
with a song in his throat and secures another perch. Thus 
over and over again his song is rehearsed, but ever pleasant 
because from a thing of life and companionship in a desert 
place. Butif the lark is prone to repeat his melody to the 
verge of monotony, the mocking-bird is the opposite in his 
ever-changing and never-ending warbles. Even in the night 
his subdued chattering and whistles are heard as he perches 
near the nest of his mate, and lends encouragement to her ma- 
ternal duties. It is the height of pleasure at any time to 
‘** listen to the mocking-bird ”— 

** Winged mimic of the woods! thou motley fool! 
Who shall thy gay buffoonery describe ? 
Thine ever-ready notes of ridicule 
































































































































Pursue thy fellows still with jest and jibe, 

Wit, Sophist, Songster Yorrick of thy tribe. 

Thou sportive satirist of Nature’s school, 

To thee the paim of scoffing we ascribe, 

Arch mocker and mad abbott of misrule.”’ 
{To be continued. | 
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Preparing and Moving Bees on a Wagon. 
BY J. R. SLEASE. 


Some time agoI saw in the Bee Journal some explicit 
directions for moving bees in ramshackley hives, a distance 
of 7 miles. AsI have had considerable experience in hauling 
bees at distances varying from 3 to LOO miles, over the worst 
of Rocky Mountain roads, I thought that my ideas of moving 
bees might be useful to those who have them to move. 

The best time is immediately before the working or breed- 
ing season, in the latter part of winter or early spring. Leave 
the hives just as the bees sealed them down for winter. A 
strip of stiff spring burlap (the opener the better) two inches 
wide and two inches longer than the hive-entrance, doubled 
in at the ends and pushed intoit with a thin knife-blade, 
placed on the center line so that it goes in double, with a small 
wire nail in each end, is all the closing they need for either a 
long or short haul on smooth roads. On rough roads a good 
cord or wire tied tightly around each hive will answer, and on 
very rough roads a cleat should be nailed on each corner of 
the hive, long enough to nail to both cover and bottom, where 
bottoms are loose. 

To prepare the wagon, take the bed off and couple it 12 
feet long for plank 16 feet long, or 16 feet long for plank 2O 
feet. Floor the wagon with 2-inch plank if the road is rea- 
sonably good; if rough, lay a 2x4 crosswise on each end of 
plank floor—one behind the front wheels and another in front 
of the hind wheels; floor on top with inch boards, and pin- 
spike or bolt the four corners, and you have a platform that 
you can haul the bees over any road in perfect safety, if you 
have a good team, and the driver is neither scary nor balky. 

Choose a good, moonlight night. Close the hives as early 
as possible, put on as many as you can, and drive through as 
soon as your team can walk it. Put off the hives and open 
them at once. Puta board or some obstruction in front of 
each hive to compel, or rather induce, the bees to locate, and 
repeat each evening until the bees are moved. I have hauled 
bees on this plan two hives deep, more than 1OO miles. I was 
on the road four or five days, and passed several miles in 
which the wheels constantly hopped from one rock to another, 
without touching ground. 

If the hives are bad, cover down as soon as loaded with a 
wagon sheet, tarpaulin, or old bed-quilts, to keep as dark as 
possible. 

FASTENING FOUNDATION. 


After trying many methods, we set our frames in the sun- 
light until they get warm, lay the wax (foundation) to the 
wood, and roll, in case of brood-frames, or press, in case of 
sections, with the Parker fastener. We work with 12,000 
to 16,000 pounds of honey a year, and cannot follow round- 
about methods. Roswell, New Mex. 


[Those who have very full acquaintance with the Parker 
foundation fastener, say that for one who has many sections 
to fill with starters, it is entirely too slow and too hard work, 
and that after you get the hang of the Daisy fastener, you 
could hardly be hired to use the Parker.—EpDIrTors. | 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA AAA AA AAA AMM A 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 15 cents. It is called ‘* The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 

If any one desires two of the Binders—one for 1895 
and one for 1596—send 25 cents, and they will be mailed to 


you. 
————=j-2-_<—___- 


The McEvoy Foul Brood ‘Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘* Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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Report of the Hlinois State Convention Held at 
Chicago, Jan. 9 and 10, 1896. 


REPORTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


(Continued from page 134.) 
Second Day—Afternoon Session. 
CURING FOUL BROOD WITHOUT DRUGS. 








Question. —‘* Can foul brood be destroyed without destroy. 
ing the colony, and without resorting to drugs? If so, how?” 

Mr. Walker—I tried Mr. Root’s plan of shaking the bees 
off from the diseased combs, and putting them on frames of 
foundation in clean hives. This worked well, but it was too 
expensive at the time on account of the waste of brood and 
combs which had to be burned. I tried, also, pruning or cut- 
ting out diseased spots of honey, as I would find them in Jook- 
ing over the hives. This worked very well while the honey- 
flow was good. 7 

Mr. Baldridge—The plan I use and recommend is the one 
I described in the Bee-Keepers’ Review a couple of years ago. 
I bore a hole through the front of the hive that has the dis- 
ease, and attach a bee-escape. What I used isa perforated 
tincone. The entrance is now closed, and the hive removed 
a few inches to one side of the stand it occupied, and a clean 
hive with a frame of brood and adhering bees is put in its 
place. The queen is caged in the diseased hive for a day, 
when she is removed and allowed to run into the new hive on 
the old stand. Itis evident that no bee can getin or outof 
the old hive except by the escape, and in from 30 to 60 days 
they will all be out—the bees in the old hive, as well as those 
yet to be hatched from the brood. I thus save, as you see, all 
the brood that is good for anything. At the end of the 60 
days I remove the old hive, disinfect it, and burn the combs. 

Mr. Walker—I tried that plan, and it did not succeed. 
consider it very risky on account of robbers. 

Mr. Wheeler—I wonder if there are two diseases very 
similar. I have seen in my yard a sort of false foul brood. It 
resembled the real disease, but never amounted to anything, 
and finally it went off itself. 

Mr. Root—Yes, we have seen the same thing in our yard. 
The cappings of the brood will become punctured, sometimes 
sunken, and the larve will shrivel up, and turn yellow and 
brown; but it lacks one important symptom, and that is, 
pronounced ropiness of* the diseased matter. What we mean 
by ropiness is this: If a toothpick or spear of grass be in- 
serted in the dead matter in the cell, it will adhere to the 
point as it is slowly drawn out, like spittle ; and if it is drawn 
out still further the filament will break, the two ends flying 
back to their points of attachment. I have seen very slight 
ropiness with this false foul brood, but it is easily distinguished 
from the other. 

Mr. Draper—I have had something similar in my apiary. 
Larvez would soon die after hatching from the egg. I did not 
dare to risk it, so I burned all such colonies. I saw the same 
thing at J. M. Hambaugh’s, who declared it was not fou! 
brood at all. It seems to come on in July and August 

Mr. Walker—I have had dozens of such cases as these, 
and do not care a snap for them. With me it comes on at al! 
times, and is not ropy. 

Question.—‘* How fast is foul brood likely to travel ?” 

Mr. Walker—It often gets a start before the apiarist sus- 
pects it. 

Mr. Thompson—Can the germs be carried in the air? 

Mr. Root—Possibly, but probably not. Its chief method 
of propagation seems to be through honey containing the Gis 
eased germs that robbers get hold of. 


T 
s 





GETTING WOMEN TO ATTEND CONVENTIONS. 


Question.—‘* What can be done to get women to attend 
conventions ?” 

Mr. Stewart—I invited my wife to come, and she came. 

Miss Candler—If they keep bees they will want to come. 
I have had as high as 86 colonies, and nowI have 54. My 
average per colony was 60 puunds in 1895. 
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President—We have quite a number of other ladies pres- 
Let us hear from them. 

Mrs. Poindexter—I commenced with 11 colonies, and in- 

cod and added till I had 200. These 200 we had in three 

locations in DeWitt country, 12 or 15 miles apart. At my 

home yard I had 8Ocolonies. At the time we had 200, we 

4 12.000 pounds of comb honey, besides what extracted 


ent. 


creast 


had | 
ras taken. _ s 2 -e 

i Mrs. Stow—I had 37 colonies in the spring of 1895, and 
reased them to 60. I now have 55; 5 were destroyed by 
My crop was 1,200 pounds. 


r 
it 


the mice. 
MICE DESTROYING COLONIES. 


Question. —‘* What should be done to prevent mice from 
le stroying colonies ?” 

Mr. Draper—Contract the entrances so the mice cannot 
ret in. 
~ President—I use wire-cloth three meshes to the inch, 
tacked over an entrance that is two inches deep, as long as the 
entrance of the hive is wide. 


STORING HONEY AND NUMBER OF BROOD-FRAMES. 


Question.—‘* Will bees store as much honey when there 
are 16 frames in the brood-nest as when there are only 8 ?” 

Mr. Walker—A friend of mine, Mr. N. Doane, of Brecken- 
ridge, Mich., tried the 16’s and 8’s. He said the 16’s were 
ahead. 

Mr. Ellis-—Bee-trees, you know, have large brood-capaci- 
ties, and they generally contain considerable honey. 

Mr. Draper—The Dadants have been preaching large 
hives for years. I use them myself, and prefer them. I see 
that Mr. Root has been testing larger hives, and I should like 
to have him tell what he knows about them. 

Mr. Root—I have reported in Gleanings from time to time 
my experiments in testing 8-frame and 16-frame colonies at 
our out-yard. Colonies inthe latter gave us more honey by 
considerable; in fact, they were the only ones last season that 
seemed to get any honey at all; and, more than that, they do 
not offer to swarm. While the 8-framers did little or nothing 
toward getting honey, they gave us no little annoyance 
swarming out. There may be localities and conditions when 
a single 8-frame body will give the better results; for the 
present, at least, I should prefer the double hive. Perhaps I 
ought to state that we wererunning this out-yard for extracted 
honey. 

Mr. Walker—Last season I got better results from large 
hives, especially from 3-story 10-framers. But large hives 
will not give the honey unless you have the bees and a good 
honey-flow. However, I should be satisfied with a 12-frame 
hive for extracted, and 10-frame for comb honey. 

Mrs. Stow—I hive swarms on 7 frames, and later on I 
add 3 others, as the need of the colony may demand. 


Mr. Draper—Bro. Root ought to get a good scoring for 
pushing av $-frame hive in his catalogue when he says he can 
get better results with large hives! | Laughter. ] 

Mr. Root—Yes; but all people do not think alike. We 
give our customers their choice between 8, 10, and 12-frame 
hives; but we generally recommend them to get the 8, and 
then if their locality or honey-flow justifies it, they can use 
two 5-frame bodies, one above the other. So far as I can yet 
see, the 8-frame hive, for the present at least, offers a very 
good solution for the large and small hive problem. 

_ Question.—** Will two 8-frame hives, one above the other, 
give as good results as one large hive containing 16 frames all 
in one brood-chamber ?” 

Mr. Walker—I should prefer the single brood-chamber. 

Mr. Thompson—I would have two. 

Mr. West—I get more honey from one § than from two 8’s. 

Mr. Draper—I want large hives for brood-nests, and I 
want that brood-nest all in one. I want it full of bees and 
brood ; then when the honey-flow comes on, I put shallow ex- 
tracting Dadant supers on top. 





THE AMALGAMATION QUESTION. 


Mr. Newman—If there is nothing else before the conven- 
“on, | should like to see an expression from this body regard- 
ing the advisability of amalgamating the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association with the National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 

President—In order to vote intelligently, perhaps it will 
be well for us to discuss for a few minutes some of the objec- 
ons as well as the advantages of sucha union of the two 
societies. Mr. Newman, will you tell us some of the objec- 
Uons that have been urged against this amalgamation ? 

Mr. Newman—Occupying the position that I do, I take 
ho sides; but from letters that have come in, entering their 
protest, it is evident that some can see no advantage. Others 
ject to taking the funds given to the Union for defense and 





using them for some other purpose after the two societies are 
combined. Again, others say that the objects and interests of 
the two societies are dissimilar. 


President—I have been an advocate of amalgamation, 
and can see no disadvantage, but some very decided advan- 
tages, in favorof it. For one thing, the two combined socie- 
ties would have a larger membership, greater influence, and, 
consequently, more power. 

Mr. York—Tbere are many reasons why amalgamation is 
desirable. As I understand it, there would be no change in 
the constitution of the amalgamated society that would 
weaken the effectiveness of the present Bee-Keepers’ Union. 
I believe we will have a representative apiarian society much 
sooner in this country with the two societiesin one than if 
they remain separate. It would be a saving of expense in 
membership fees, and I see no good reason why arrangements 
could not be made to present to each member a year’s sub- 
scription to his choice of one of the bee-papers besides. |See 
editorial on this subject on page 152 of this number.—Ebs. | 

After some further discussion arising vote was taken to 
test the feeling of the convention as to the desirability of 
amalgamating the two societies. The vote was practically 
unanimous for amalgamation. 

As many were desirous of going home, the convention 
adjourned at 3 p.m. ERNEstT R. Root, Sec. pro tem. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. OC. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 














Bees Uneasy in the Cellar. 
I have my beesina cellar which is very damp. I can 
keep the cellar about an even temperature now, but I think it 
will be too warm as the weather gets warmer. Bees seem un- 
easy when the cellar door is opened, leaving the hives and 
flying out. The cellar being under the kitchen is the reason 
I think it will be too warm. Would you advise me to put the 
bees out and leave them out ? A. B. 
Bladensburg, Ohio. 


ANSWER.—I think I’d try to leave the beesin the cellar 
till they can fly when put out. If you putthem out during 
weather too cold for them to fly, you may ruin them thereby. 
There will be no trouble whatever in making the cellar all 
right for them if there is an outside window or door. Just 
open the door or window as soon as it begins to get dark in 
the evening, and by morning they will be quiet. Don’t be 
alarmed if they make a tremendous racket when the cellar is 
first opened, running all over the hives. They’ll quiet down 
by morning, and in the morning if they appear to want to fly 
out you can darken again. If the cellar opens only on the in- 
side the case will be more difficult, but by leaving the door 
open at night, that goes from the kitchen tothe cellar, and 
also leaving the kitchen door open you can probably get them 
cooled off. After all, itis not so much that they need to be 
cooled off as itis that they need to have the air changed. 
Very likely a warm day will come in March when you can put 
them out. 


i ee 


Honey from Flax—Smartweed and Heart’s-Ease 
Honey—Wintering Bees. 


On page 394 (1895) M. R. asked these questions: ‘* Does 
flax yield honey? Can bees gatherit? If so, what color is 
the honey ?” ‘This spring J sowed 2 bushels of flax seed on 
about two acres of ground, which gave mea very nice stand. 
I sowed it the latter part of April, and for 10 or 12 days past 
it has been in bloom, and the bees just swarm on it. Close by 
I have a strip of alfalfa that has been in bloom ever since the 
flax has, but so far I have failed to see any bees on it—they 
fly right over it and go to the flax, which is, except the alfalfa, 
the only bloom we have at the present writing. 

The bees get only honey from flax, and no pollen. The 
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color of the honey is a light, golden amber, and hasa very 
fine flavor; it is very thick, and does not run out of the cells 
in handling the frames. 

I read several times in the American Bee Journal about 
people not knowing the difference between smartweed and 
heart’s-ease. If they will take a leaf or two in the mouth and 
chew it, if it doesn’t smart it’s heart’s-ease; if it isn’t 
heart’s-ease they will soon find out which of ’tother it is. 

I have read and heard that a great many bees died the 
past winter and spring, and to hear the bee-keepers tell it, 
they say, ‘‘ Yes, and they had a lot of honey, too. Now, what 
do you suppose caused them to die?” Well, I told them I 
didn’t know. One man told mehe had 5 colonies, and this 
spring, when the weather became warm, he examined them, 
and found that the honey was nearly all gone out of three 
hives, and the other two had quite a lot of honey, so he fed 
the first three. And just think! the two that had lots of 
honey died, and the other three he saved, he said. It hap- 
pened that shortly after I went out to see this man and his 
bees. I found he had three nice, strong colonies, and in look- 
ing in the other two hives I found in one three frames, and in 
the other four frames that had quite a lot of capped honey. I 
took my knife and picked the capping off, which was tough 
and hard, and found the cells full of candied honey. Now, 
Doctor, don’t you think if this man had fed the other two col- 
onies as he did the first three, he would have saved them all ? 

Glenwood, Nebr., June 22, 1895. J.C. K. 


a ay 

ANSWER.—Mr. Editor, here’s a letter that I received more 
than six months ago. I got it on the way to the cars as I was 
leaving home, put it in a pocket of my sachel, and there it 
remained until now. I sincerely beg the pardon of Mr. Knoll 
and yourself, and I think I’ll not consider it safe hereafter to 
put letters in a grip. Fortunately the present one is of such 
general interest that it has not spoiled by keeping. 

The question as to whether those colonies would have 
been saved had the owner fed them, is one that I dare not an- 
swer. There are so many ‘‘if’s” in the case. If the honey 
was in easy reach, for there are times when bees starve with 
plenty in the hive, and yet outside of the cluster. Asa rule, 
[ wouldn’t expect a colony to starve if their honey was all 
candied, but there may have been something so exceptional in 
this case that feeding might have been their salvation. 


ee ee 


Buying Two-Frame Nuclei. 





I am a beginner in the bee-business. 
last spring, and have three at present. I 
more in the spring. Do you 
buy two-frame nuclei ? 

Leavenworth, Wash. 


I bought one colony 

intend to buy 10 
think it would be advisable to 
A. C. P. 


ANSWER.—That depends somewhat upon circumstances. 
If you can get bees near home, probably you will do best to 
get full colonies. If you can only get them from quite a dis- 
tance, then it may be best to get the nuclei, for the expressage 
on a full colony would be too much. 
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Moving Bees—Honey from Sweet Clover—Car. 
niolans vs. Italians. 


As lam going to move my beesin the spring, I should 
like your advice on some things. 

1. How do you fasten the screen over the entrance? Do 
you simply tack it on, or do you use strips of thin wood to 
hold it? How do you fasten the bottom-board, super and 
cover ? or will I have to take the super off? I thought to 
leave it on with the chaff cushion, ete. Of course, I will move 
them before it gets warm. I have the dovetail hives. 


2. Do you think the bees will store any surplus from 
sweet clover? It grows thick on the roadsides for three or 
four miles where I intend to have my bees. Does it take many 
acres to make any show in the hive ? 

3. Are Carniolan bees as good as Italians, as to work and 
gentleness ? G. E. N. 

Bishop Hill, Pa. 


ANSWERS.—1. Late numbers of this paper will give you 
information on moving bees, and you will do well to read the 
article of J. R. Slease, on page 148. My hives are specially 
prepared, so that all I have to do is to slide a stopper of wire- 
cloth into saw kerfs of the deep, reversed bottom-board. Then 
the entrance is securely closed. You will see how Mr. Slease 


does it, by crowding a pieceof coarse burlap into the entrance, 
and if the weather is cool enough that will answer all right. 
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If so warm that you want to use the wire-cloth, you can doubje 
a strip of wire-cloth, letting the stiff, doubled edge rest down 
on the bottom-board, and the upper part can be fasteneg 
against the front of the hive by a strip of wood nailed on, | 
fasten on my hive bottom-boards mostly by screws, the hives 
being specially prepared for this, but latterly I have used wit) 
great satisfaction what are called ‘‘tobacco staples,” Ly 
inches wide with legs 3 inch long, Drive one of the points 
into the hive and the other into the bottom-board, using foyr 
staples, and you will find it will hold solid. Two more such 
staples hold the cover on. If you want to keep the supers op. 
you could use the same staples. 

2. Of course, if there’s enough sweet clover on the road- 
side the bees will store surplus from it. The editor spoke of 
some lately that I suspect was gathered from the roadside, 
and I wish he would find out all about it and tell us how much 
ground was perhaps occupied with sweet clover and how 
many colonies of bees worked on it to get that surplus. [We 
would kindly ask Mr. Armstrong (of whom we got the honey) 
to tell us ‘‘all about it,” if he will kindly do so.—Eprrors. | 

3. Some like Carniolans much, but in general the Italians 
seem to be the most popular. Carniolans are very gentle and 


great swarmers. 
i 2 


One-Frame Nucleus.—Basswood Bloom. 


1. Will a 1-frame nucleus make a fair colony? 
how many will it take ? 

2. How old is basswood before it blooms? I am going to 
set out some in the spring, and would like to know. 

Lakewood, N. J. R. C. RB. 


ANSwWERS.—1. A single frame nucleus may make a fair 
colony. Of course, it must have a fair start and a fair chance, 
If it is started early—say before the end of May—the frame 
well filled with brood mostly sealed, and an abundance of bees 
to cover the whole frame, the season good, and continuing 
late, you may have a fair colony before winter. But take an 
average frame of brood with adhering bees and you better 
have three of them, to feel sure of a fair colony by fall. 


2. The age at which lindens bloom varies, and I don't 
know what ought to be the average at which a plantation 
ought to be expected to bloom, but at a guess I would setit 
somewhere about 10 years. If any one knows more definitely 
about, it, I shall be glad to be corrected. 


If not, 


> 


Keeping Two Queens in One Hive—Uniting— 
Keeping Down Increase. 


1. Is there any known way to keep two queens in the 
same hive? I cannot get my queens to keep the hives full 
enough of bees to suit me, although I get from 50 to 75 
pounds of surplus comb honey to the hive. I believe that if! 
could get two queens to work in the same hive, that I could 
get my hives so full of bees that I could double my surplus. | 
have young queens from Texas, Arkansas, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois, but they seem to be but little improvement 
over the onesI rear. The best onesI have bought are from 
Texas; oneof these queens swarmed early; I hived her on 
full combs of honey and full sheets of foundation ; about six 
weeks afterward I was looking through the hive, and founda 
young queen on the same comb with the old queen, and on the 
same side of the comb within 4 inches of her, so she must 
have known of her presence; asI had a queenless colony at 
the time I introduced the young queen to that colony. Again 
in the fall I found another young queen in the same hive, 
which I removed and introduced to a black colony. I have 
since wished that I had not removed the last queen, but 
watched results ; if they had both continued to work together 
I might have had a colony large enough to suit me. | shall 
watch that hive closely the coming season, and if I again find 
two queens I can tell what two will do. 

2. I have several colonies of black bees in trees which! 
wish to remove before my young queens begin to fly. Can | 
unite the blacks with my Italians just before the main houey- 
flow ? If so, how can I unite without the Italians killing the 
blacks ? I have never yet been successful in uniting bees, 
but have lost severai colonies in trying to unite them. 

3. Not wishing to run more than 50 colonies, how can I 
keep down increase, as I do not wish any swarms to go to the 
timber ? J. W. G. 

Gazelle, Calif. 


ANSWERS.—1. Occasionally two queens will be found in @ 
hive working peacefully side by side, but as a rule they = 
mother and daughter, the mother being so near her end that 
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It is doubtful whether there is any 


she soon disappears. 

ato way to have two queens laying permanently on the 
ame combs. In England what is known as the Wells hive is 
used, and a good deal has been said aboutit. Practically, if 


[ understand the matter rightly, it is a large hive with a per- 
forated division-board through the center, the perforations 
being burned through, and not large enough to allow the 
passage of a worker. Perforated zinc over the top prevents 
the queens from going UP, and thereis a queen on each side. 
The workers of each side work peaceably together in the 
super. Some report good success with this hive, and others 
say they get better results by having the queens in two sep- 
arate hives. 

woe have some doubts whether you would find any real ad- 
vantage in it, even if you could get two queens to work per- 
wapently side by side. One trouble with the Wells hive is 
that when one side swarms the other side is likely to follow its 
example. Very large colonies of bees have been found with 
single queens, and it is just possible that the size of your hives 
has something to do with the number of bees present. If the 
hive is so small that the queen hasn’t room enough to lay all 
she would, then you would have no more bees in that hive if 
{Q queens were present. 

[ might aay in this connection that in several cases I have 
had two queens (mother and daughter) laying in the same hive 
at the same time, and I’ve left them so, but I never noticed 
that such a hive was filled with bees beyond the average. 

». Kill the black queen two or three days before uniting. 
Then dump them all (blacks and Italians) into the same hive, 
getting them all mixed up together, giving them some smoke, 
and half an hour later give them theircombs. If any fighting 
is seen, smoke till they promise to behave. 

3. If you keep your queens clipped, no prime swarms will 
gotothe timber. When aswarm issues, hive the swarm on 
the old stand after first removing the old hive to a new stand. 
That will so weaken the old colony that a second swarm is 
not likely. But some say this is not always effective. It will 
be more effective if you set the old hive close beside the swarm, 
after hiving the swarm on the old stand, and then a week 
later move the old hive to a new stand. Then in the spring 
unite until you have the desired number. 


> - 0 - a 


Unusual Actions of a Queen. 


Last summer I ordered a queen from an Ohio breeder. 
When she arrived [ introduced her to a queenless colony, not 
very strong—it contained about 4 or 5 frames—and filled a 
10-frame Langstroth hive about half full. The next morning, 
when I opened the hive, I found the bees hard at work trying 
to get her out, so I opened the cage and set it down on the bot- 
tom of the hive. The bees rushed right into the cage, and 
they kept on running in and out, and quite a number of the 
bees covered the bottom of the hive, standing with their heads 
down and fanning. After awhile the queen came out and ran 
in amongst the bees and commenced fanning like a worker- 
bee; she fanned there for about half a minute, and then ran 
toward the combs. Is this a common occurrence for queens ? 
Ihave never seen one act that way. F.B 

Searsboro, lowa. 


ANSWER.—A queen does not usually act in that way. She 
hardly ever moves her wings as you see her moving over the 
combs, even when she travels pretty rapidly, but sometimes 
when there is special cause for excitement she moves ina 
different way, making her wings go as if trying to fly, but 
hardly just like a worker ventilating. Still, they sometimes 
00k a good bit like it. 

© + 


Wants to Know if It is Sweet Clover. 


| [ have seen so much about sweet clover that I should like 
o know if itis what we have. It is a biennial, and makes 
quite a growth the first year, but no blossoms. The next 
‘pring the roots look very much like a parsnip, a foot long, 
and one inch to an inch and half thick at the crown. I have 
pulled them up, and they will keep a long time out of 
‘he ground, the same as parsnips. We set out a row in the 
kitchen garden jast spring, four feet apart; they made a very 
mm growth, and blossomed early. They branched from the 
aes, and every branch is a blossom, and as it grows it 
— seeds, and the ends are blossoms. The branches are 
— two to three feet, and the main stalk is from five to six 
eet tall, and branches clear to the top. 
" I would as soon think of feeding my cow on a brusb-pile. 
‘ cut for the cow it would have to be cut before it branched, 








then it would be of no use to the bees. Our bees work on it 

early and late. It is covered in the fall with seeds and blos- 

soms, and it takes a very hard frost to kill it. It will not 

grow here unless cultivated. Bee-keepers could make it pay 

to grow it for the seed if they had a market for it, as I should 

think it would yield a pint of seed to a root. H. N. L. 
South Warren, Maine. 


ANSWER.—One cannot be certain from your description 
whether sweet clover is the plant you have or not. While the 
roots are quite large, one would hardly compare the roots 
to parsnips. If the plant will not grow without cultivation it 
can hardly be sweetclover. The fact that your cow will not 
eat it settles nothing one way or theother. Cattle will not 
eat sweet clover that are not used to it, neither will they eat 
alfalfa. Look on page 805 of this Journal fo. 1895, and the 
picture there given may help you to decide. 

i 
Italianizing—Foundation for Sections—Finding 
Black Queens. 

I have a few colonies of bees and would like to Italianize 
them ? 

1. What time would you advise me to purchase my 
queens, and where ? 

2. I shall have to buy some foundation, and would like to 
have you tell me (by putting full sheets of foundation into 
each section) how many ought a pound to fill, using medium 
surplus foundation ? 

The principal honey-flow is in the spring. 


3. What is a good way tofind a black queen in the hive 
when I want to Italianize the colony ? c. 8S. W. 


ANSWERS.—1. Perhaps you'll do well not to try to Ital- 
ianize too early. You can’t get queens very early without 
paying more for them, and it is not quite so easy to havea 
queen accepted kindly, and if you lose a queen early in the 
season the loss is more serious than later. Wait till June. 


As to where to get queens, that belongs rather in the ad- 
vertising columns than here. Other things being equal, it is 
better to get from breeders not too far away, although when 
queens are sent by mail it doesn’t make such a great differ- 
ence about distance. Now-a-days they are sent safely thou- 
sands of miles in the mails. 

2. By ‘‘ medium surplus” I suppose you mean what is 
classed in the trade as ** thin.” A pound of this will make 
full sheets for about 100 44% x44 sections. 


3. There is no short cut toward finding a queen. You've 
got to look till you find her. Don’t use much smoke or you’ll 
set the bees to running, and then it’s very hard to find a queen. 
You'll be likely to find her on one of the combs that contain 
trood. If you don’t find her after looking two or three times 
over the combs, the likelihood is that you'll not find her if you 
keep on for half an hour. But if you close the hive and 
come back in half an hour, you may find her then first thing. 
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Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
ages on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
35 cts.; 50 for $1.25; 100 for $2.00. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


—__—__> 2 ->— 


Back Numbers.—We have on hand a few back 
numbers of the Bee Journal for 1895, which we will mail to 
any one wishing them at 15 copies for 20 cents. They will all 
be different dates, but we have no complete sets for the year. 
Just send us 20 cents in stamps or silver, and we’ll send you 
15 copiés. No doubt there are many new subscribers who 
will be glad to take advantage of this offer. 

+o > 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 200 
for TO cents. 

a 


(GS™ See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 159. 
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Selling Bogus Honey.—Mr. J. C. Stewart, of Hopkins, 
Mo., writes us that there are two young men traveling in Iowa, 
claiming to live in Osceola and Davenport, selling honey in pails. 
They buy sugar, melt it, and stir in some comb honey. They have 
sold in Creston and farther west, to Mr. Stewart’s knowledge. He 
says bee-keepers may publish the two frauds, using his name, if 
they wish. Pass it along. 

tee 


That Missouri Agricultural Report.—We referred 
to this Report on page 121, and intimated that Rev. E. T. Abbott 
had something to do with the apicultural part of it. Since then 
we have learned that Mr. Abbott prepared all of the matter in it 
about bees ready for the press, besides writing all the introduction 
and comments on the apiarian essays. He also wrote the essay on 
page 213, on ‘*‘ Poultry on the Farm,” but for some unaccountable 
reason he was not given credit for any of it. When a man fur- 
nishes 34 pages of such matter—all of which it took no little time 
to prepare, and that without pay—it would seem that he should 
have some credit for it. Missouri bee-keepers are under obligation 
to Mr. Abbott for his efforts to advance the interests of bee-culiure 
in their good State. 

— 

The Benton Bee-Book.—Mr. M. M. Baldridge, of St. 
Charles, Ill., says of this book, recently issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

In many respects itis a good book for general distribution, 
but it should be sent out free by the Agricultural Department, and 
there should be as many copies printed as the demand calls for, no 
matter whether it be 5,000 or 500,000. I shall do whatI can to 
have this done. I shall remind the Representative of my Con- 
gressional District that I want a free copy, and that I know ofa 
host of others who would also like to get one, too. It is a disgrace 
that the Agricultural Department should be permitted or com- 
pelled to charge for any of the publications emanating therefrom. 

M. M. BaLpRIDGE. 

In the same envelope with the above, Mr. B. enclosed the fol- 
lowing item, taken from the Chicago Tribune, thinking it might 
afford a little amusement for our readers: 


MAY GATHER HONEY ALL THE NIGHT. 


Morton the Butt of the Wits in the House. 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 15.—[Special.]|—Members of Congress 
are having iots of fun nowadays with Secretary Morton. When- 
ever business is dull in either House or Senate somebody is sure to 
start the racket over the Secretary’s defiance of the lawin the 
matter of the distribution of seeds. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has been made a target for all the wits in the House, for it 
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contains a number of scientific departments which are not gener- 
ally supposed to be of a vast amount of benefit to practical farm. 
ers, and when Secretary Morton abolished the seed distribution he 
took the rooms that were occupied by that bureau for the divisions 
of ethnology, ornithology and mammalogy. When the House 
struck its favorite subject to-day Mr. Quigg made a few pertinent 
remarks about the Department having gone into the publis 
business, and instanced a book on the honey-bee, which 
contained nothing new. 


This started up Col. Hepburn, of Iowa, who, with a serious 
face, inquired whether any of the members of the committee could 
inform the House if it were true, as had been rumored, that the 
Department of Agriculture was making important experiments to 
see whether or not it would be possible to cross the honey-bee with 
the lightning-bug, so that the busy bee would be able to flit from 
flower to flower and store away honey as well after dark as in the 
broad glare of the sun. 


hing 
he said 


We believe it would be a good idea if each Congressman could 
be presented with a copy of Mr. Benton’s book, and read it care- 
fully! While there may be ‘‘ nothing new’’in it for the expert 
bee-keeper, the average Congressman would be surprised at the 
wonders it would reveal to him. 


o> 


Judging Honey.—It is probably a mistake to suppose 
that a man who is well informed otherwise on the subject of bee- 
keeping is necessarily a good judge of horiey. No matter how suc- 
cessful a man may be, if he has for years kept his colonies by the 
hundred and marketed his honey by tons, if his surplus crop has 
always been from only one source he is no judge of boney obtained 
from otber sources. Nota great while ago a man who is consid- 
ered quite an authority in bee-keeping was handed a sample of 
beautiful sweet clover honey, known to be pure. On being asked 
what he thought of it, he tasted it and replied he thought the 
larger part of it might be glucose. It was simply a flavor with 
which he was not familiar, and he was not competent to judge. 
Very likely the best judges as to kinds and qualities of honey are 
the men who have handled it for years from many different 
sources, such as the veteran Chas. F. Muth. A dealer who han- 
dles comb honey exclusively would not be as good a judge as one 
who handles principally extracted honey. Comb honey goes 
mostly on its looks, extracted by its taste. 


_§~p>-2-— 


Alfalfa Honey Candying.—tThe following, which we 
take from a privat letter dated Feb. 4, touches on the subject of 
the candying of alfalfa honey: 

In a recent article in Gleanings, a Mr. Fish made the statement 
that ‘*‘ Utah comb honey candies quickly ’’—which of course means 
Colorado honey, too. I venture to say that if alfalfa comb honey 
is treated rightly, it will candy little sooner than white clover 
honey. 

The first year I kept bees, 60 pounds of comb honey were kept 
upstairs in the house, and it did not candy at all, though it was 
not all used up until late the following spring. I bave had unfin- 
ished sections which were about two-thirds candied in April or 
May. But they were kept in a box resting on the ground. Of 
course, comb honey is not always treated rightly in any State. I 
have seen four or five hundred pounds in a commission house 
which was partially candied in January. But to say alfalfa comb 
honey candies quickly is misleading. 

We had supposed that alfalfa honey—particularly the ex- 
tracted—would candy or granulate much more quickly than most 
other honey. At least we thought that had been our experience, 
but we shall be glad to know that we were mistaken. It may be 
that if the same care is taken with alfalfa comb honey, it will 
candy no sooner than other comb honey. We should be glad to 
have an expression on this matter from any one who feels com- 
petent to speak thereon. We would not desire to injure the sale of 
alfalfa honey by saying that it candies more quickly than other 
honeys, if such is not the fact. Alfalfa is one of our favorite 
honeys, and we would like to get at all the truth regarding it. 

+e. 

Whe Amalgamation of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, and the National Bee-Keepers’ Union seems to be 
‘‘ hanging fire.” So far, about all the communications we bave 
received concerning it have been against the amalgamation idea 
Those who are in favor of it seem to keep very still about it. | a 
sibly many do not care a tinker’s dime, one way or the otber. S 
such be the case, we feel it must be on account of not understand 
ing the objects to be gained by amalgamation. 


So far as we are personally concerned, it makes but little dif- 
ference whether there is any amalgamation or not, but we do be- 
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lieve that if the two existing societies were united, it would mean 
ieve thi : > “ ° 

rander or rapization than either of themis now. If ‘In union 
apr ¢ s . . P 
rieite is strength,” it seems it would apply most beautifully in this 
jnstance a : 

Ipless there is an amalgamation, and a broadening out of the 
usefulness of the Bee-Keepers’ Union, we feel almost certain there 
never can be a large membership; and without a good-sized mem- 
chip very little can be done in the line of securing the legisla- 


ea that the industry of bee-keeping needs so badly. If an organ- 
ization composed of some 10,000 live members were to present a 
petition to any State legislature, think you they would receive a 
eold shoulder? Or, if they were to ask something reasonable and 


evidently needful, from the hands of the United States Congress, 
think you they would not be heard? We firmly believe that if 
American bee-keepers were fully organized, and alive to their own 
pest interests, they would receive more justice than they have 
been in the habit of getting. 

In conclusion we would say, that so long as the present good 
objects of the Bee-Keepers’ Union are not in the least interfered 
Ww ith but are to be incorporated into the constitution of the pro- 
nosed new society, we cannot understand why any one should 
oppose the amalgamation. 


—_—>-o-_——_—__— 


Free Analysis of Drinking-Water.—The depart- 
ment of chemistry of the University of Illinois, at Champaign, bas 
been engaged during the year on the analysis of drinking-waters. 
The last Legislature made an especial appropriation for this pur- 
pose, and the work is being carried on very thoroughly and sys- 
tematically. Already over 500 analyses have been made by the 
department. The only expense to the individual is the actual cost 
of expressage. Purity of drinking-water is so important to. the 
health of a community that the water in every well in general use 
should be carefully examined at least once a year. 


i an 


in Event in London, says a ‘‘stray straw’’ in Glean- 
ings, was a presentation, to the Lady Mayoress, of a representative 
collection of native honey, contributed by women bee-keepers, or 
the wives and daughters of bee-men in various parts of Great 
Britain. Object, to popularize the use of British honey ‘‘ as an 
essential article of the household dietary.’’ Might do that here, 
but who would be the Lady Mayoress? If she of New York were 
selected, there might be trouble with Mrs. Swift, of Chicago. 


a 
Impurities on the bottom of a beeswax-cake can be more 


easily scraped off while the cake is still hot. So says the British 
Bee Journal. 
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Future of Bee-Keeping. 


Of all the humbugs palmed off on a susceptible and long- 
suffering public the glucose syrups and candies made of the 
‘ame material—or a cheaper and more inferior—are the worst. 
Another reason why honey is not so generally used as formerly 
‘s the common belief that it is adulterated. 

; And there is no use to deny the fact. I frequently see in 
grocery stores an article offered for sale as extracted honey 
whic h has all the outward appearance and internal evidence 
% being **made” in alaboratory very much larger than a bee's 
oe Consumers buy this stuff, but its use doesn’t popu- 
‘arize honey, 
% Right here let me digress far enough to say that in my 
oe the invention of the extractor was the worst improve- 
ma cress ever happened to this industry. With the ad- 
ioe ‘ne extractor began the necessity for the bee-keeper to 
rae has purity of his product. Ifthe article is to be pro- 
the o hereafter in the same generous quantities as formerly 

“re ls @ rich field for the labors of the Bee-Keepers’ Union. 





Legislation must be procured in the interest of pure food. 
Every offender must be prosecuted to the full extent of the 
law. There is no use of trying to produce honest honey in 
competition with syrup made of 15-cent corn. 


Perhaps you think my liver is disordered, and you may 
ask if there is no bright side to the picture. 


To convince you that I am no pessimist I have the follow- 
ing prescription to offer in addition to the above suggestion 
regarding legislation : 


lst. Produce only comb honey, and put it up in such 
‘* taking” packages that it will find its way onto the tables of 
those who can afford to pay for luxuries. That’s what comb 
honey is and always will be. 


2nd. Encourage smalJl bee-keepers (the adjective has ref- 
erence to numbers of colonies).—Hon. Eugene Secor, in Review. 


Currants Preserved in Extracted Honey. 


Considerable quantities of white currants preserved in ex- 
tracted honey have been imported lately from France, and are 
selling freely, at long prices, to dealers in fancy groceries. A 
glass containing hardly a gill retails at 25 cents. Evidently 
only the best selected white currants are used, slightly cooked 
—just enough to take off the raw taste but not injure the fine 
flavor—and preserved in nice extracted honey. This confec- 
tion is not too sweet, but has the most captivating flavor, and 
is destined to wide popularity. Here’s a point for some one to 
make a profitable little business putting up such preserves for 
market.-—American Agriculturist. 


Does the Food Affect the Temper of Bees ? 


It is a mooted question among bee-keepers, as to whether 
the food which is given to the larve of a colony determines 
their character; or, in other words, whether the larvw from a 
gentle queen, when placed in and fed by a vicious colony, will 
become less gentle, and wice versa, Mr. Bertrand formerly 
believed in this kind of so-called ‘* heredity,” but he takes it 
all back now, after experimenting in this line with his gray 
Caucasian queen. He selected a very bad and vindictive col- 
ony of his, killed their queen, and replaced her by the Cauca- 
sian queen on Aug. 24, 1894. She laid splendidly, and her 
colony was the strongest and most advanced of all in April, 
1895. And her bees? well, they were remarkably gentle ; 
and, although Mr. Bertrand never used any smokeor veil 
when he worked witb them, yet he never received a solitary 
sting from them. The experiment, of course, is only a single 
instance, and *‘one swallow does not make a summer ;” yet 
Mr. Bertrand’s prior opinion is thoroughly shaken by it. The 
force of the argument, I might add, is increased by the fact 
that these foreign races, when transferred to other countries, 
often lose their gentleness. The Egyptian bee, for instance, 
hardly ever uses its sting ‘‘at home,” while, when taken to 
Europe, it becomes very bad (Revue, page 211).—CHARLES 
NorMAN, in Gleanings. 


Getting Others Into Bee-Keeping. 


J. D. Evans, Islington.—I would like to knowif it is ad- 
visable for the Bee-Keepers’ Association to encourage an in- 
crease in the number af bee-keepers. I notice in the journals 
that a large quantity of honey is being wasted, and I want to 
know if we as bee-keepers, who desire to make something out 
of the business, should desire to increase the number in the 
profession. 

The Chairman—What do you think about it yourself ? 

Mr. Evans—I do not think so. I do not think the doctors 
and lawyers go around seeking to get more in their profession. 
It makes me red-hot when I see this. I think it issimply com- 
mitting suicide, and therefore think it is a mistake on our part 
to encourage other people to leave any business and take up 
bee-keeping. 

Mr. Frith—I think thereis another feature of the question 

-Can we produce, or over-produce, a good quality of honey, 
and can we have too many qualified progressive bee-keepers ? 
Take the dairy industry ; butter brings just as much to-day as 
it did 25 years ago, that is, taking it for a numberof years. 
Take the cheese industry; very little was produced in this 
country 25 years ago, and it didn’t bring any better price than 
it does to-day, yet the production of cheese has increased 100 
per cent. in this country. It seems to me Mr. Evans is mis- 
taken in his remarks, and there is room for qualified bee-keep- 
ers all over the country. My experience leads me to this con- 
clusion, that if we have qualified bee-keepers just the same as 
in any otherindustry, it will increase our market rather than 
overdo it.—Ontario Convention Report, in Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal. 
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Book Premiums for Getting New Subscribers 


For each New Subscriber to the American Bee Journal sent us by a present subscriber, we will giv 
40 cents’ worth of the Books, Pamphlets, 
connection with each book, etc., below, 


: e as a Premium 
etc., described on this page—figuring on the retail price given jy 
This a very easy way to get a lot of most excellent literature. 


Free Copy of “BEES AND HONEY” to Every New Subscriber. 


Yes, in addition to the above offer, 
edition 


is 


we will mail free 


a Copy ~ 
-to each new subscriber, NOW IS JUST 


THE 


Yewman’s 160-page «‘ Bees and Honey ” —premium 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 

Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Protit. by Thomas G., Newman.— 
his edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey inan attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art, and bound 
In cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
Standard work by Key. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound tn cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 


Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 


interesting and thoroughly practical and sclentific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
hysiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Sclentific Queen-KRearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopredia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 800 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundinecloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 


description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is aGermantranslation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BeEs OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphiet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—lIt contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed in German. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2 50. 

G2 If 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 4 





Preparation of Honey for the Market, 


Including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. <A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan itis a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Pr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. 


Kohnke.— Origin. 
Development and Cure. 


Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventicns. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newmun.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scuttered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid- 
cts.; 50 for $1.50: loo for $2.50; 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s ** new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 


Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies. : 35 


250 for $5.50; 5SUO0 


25¢. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast us received. Not muailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic 
count-Book combined in one. 
business man should have it. 
proof leatherette, calf finish. 
in fine artificial leather, 
and account-book. 


Ropp.— 
and Ac- 

Every farmer and 
o ts bound in water 
Price, 40 cts. 2 
with pocket, silicate slate, 
Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, Ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Green’‘s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A, Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 


showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English or German. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


rIME to work for big lists of New Subseribe rs. 


The American Bee Journal List Should Easily Be DOUBLED on these Liberal Offers. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer 
Fanny Field, and others. —Illustrated. 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to m 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. 


All about 
ake the most 
Price, 30 Cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 

Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells every thing about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


‘Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Protit, by Fanny Field.—All about ‘urkey-Raising, 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 


tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts, 


Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry and 
A. lL. Root. For beginners. Price, 40 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them profitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Carp Culture, by A. I. Root and Geo. Fin- 
ley.—Full directions. 70 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. 


by Dr. Foote.— 
Price, 25 cts. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 


directions 
100 for 40 cts.; 200 


' . a 
Book Clubbing Offers. 
(Read Carefully.) 

The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 

“an be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 





1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee.. . 82.00 
2. ABC of Bee-Culture..... iatenen sense Ue 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide............... 1.75 
4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound] 1.68 
5. Scientific Queen- Kearing 1,79 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood ‘Book.. 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture.. 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Ge rm.) 1 hy 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German] .. 1,25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [C loth bound] 2 00 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.70 
12, Thirty Years Among the Bees. 30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit.......... 15 
14. Convention Hard-Book. 1d 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit. 10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit.. 10 
17. Capons and Caponizing...... 10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor........ om 10 
19. Green's Four Books............. lo 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture 19 
21 lo 
23. Rural Life.. 10 
24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal 60 


4) 
' 


. Commercia! Calculator. No. t. 
. Commercial Calculator, No. 2.. 
. Kendall’s Horse-Book 
. Strawberry Culture .... 
. Potato Culture.. 
51. Carp Culture.. 
2. Hand-Book of Health.. 
4. Dictionary of A 
. Maple Sugar an 
. Stlo and Silage.. . 
. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping g 
. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies 
. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies ‘ 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory.. ane Lot 


i 
=~) 


vicult ure. 
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Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Bre 
JouRNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with yuu, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer 
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General Items, 
Outlook Good for 1896. 

We had a good honey crop in 1895, and 
the outlook isnow good for 1896. We are 
in the centre here of oceans of sweet clover 
—the saving clause for honey-producers as 
Jong as the present drouthy conditions ex- 
ist in this part of [llinois. 


D. L. DurnAM, 
Kankakee, Ill., Feb. 1. 















in COMPLETE STOCK. 
L argest a acto! VY the West Good Supplies and Low Prices 
-— ie a ee = —— Our Motto. 
READ THIS—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 pounds of Extra-Thin Foundation you sent us is 
superior to anything he ever saw; and I think the same. . L. TUCKER, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
are as good as the best. ; CHARLES H. THiks, Steeleville, Illinois. 
Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. [ must say they are the choicest lot of 
Hive-Stulf | have ever received from any piace. I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
your close selection of lumber. Yours very truly, O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 
"Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O, K. so far as examined. They 
are simply perfection. | can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 
you may live long and do well. Yours respectfully. Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 
* Gents:—I received the * Higginsville Smoker” all O. K. It's a dandy: please find enclosed 
stamps for another. Yours truly, OrTTto ENDERS, Oswegathe, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—! have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car- 
load, and | must say yours are as good as the best. itndeed.in many lines they are the best. 
It is a pleasure to handle them E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Illinois. 
The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 
Our prices are reasonable and the * Higginsville Goods” are the best. 
The * Higginsville * Goods are for sale by the following parties : 
Chas. H. Thies, Steelville, tl. R. T. Flanagan, Belleville, 111. 
Henry L. Miller, Topeka. Kans. E. A, Seeley, Bloomer, Arkansas. 
J. W. Rouse & Co.. Mexico, Mo. P. J. Thomas, Fredonia, Kans. 
Ana by a number of others. 
If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write to us. Remember. we are 
here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
49A Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat. 
SEED FOR SALE. | 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


10 50 100 











ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Somamarion 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jvinting Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MF#G. CO., 








ists Cover foot eer a g eo == 46 Water St SENECA FALLS. N. Y 
Sweet Clover Seed ...... 1.5 3.5 12, > ‘ i ae 
White Clover Seed....... 240 11.35 2200 1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 
Altalfa Clover Seed. .... 1.20 5.25 10.00 | 


° 


Crimson Clover Seed.... 1.00 4.00 7.00 | 
Jap. Buckwheat Seed.... .45 1,50 2'9 } © N fi 2 7 i 
Prices subject to market changes. | ‘ i 8 


The above prices include a good, new two- 
Lb 


Buy Bees or Su lies until you have 
bushel bag with each order. : PP 5 — 


— for special prices on what you need. 
Your orders are solicited ‘he Goods and Prices * are right.” 
° ed. Our °96 Circular now ready. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., I. J. STRINGHAM, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. | 105 Park Place. NEW YORK.N. Y. 


WT a , r 
CLOSING OUT SALE ! 
. : x + th mL ee 
is an have at this Branch among the Stock purchased of Thos.G Newman the followirg 
g ' Sections—not of our manufacture—which we desire to close out to make room for our 


Superior Extra Polished Sections. 


In order to close them i 
ol 2m out quickly we offer t . — a ay . 
thre to,close them 1 y hem for the next 60 days, or while they last, at 





ey. White Sections, 44x44. 
40,900 7-to-ft. at these low prices—1,000 for 81.75; 2.000 for $3.00; 5,000 for $7.00 
TRIANGULAR-TOP FRAMES. 
e also have a stock of Triangular Top Langstroth Frames at these Special prices: 
100 for $1.00; 300, $2.70; 500, $4.00; 1000, $7.00. 


freight orders of $5 or less, at this Branch. please add 25c. for cartage, Catalogue Free. 


The A. I. Root Co., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


y HONEY EXTRA | ; 
NUT JQ) “onzx zxrmacton [HATCH Chickens #1 S GAM, 
Cold-Blast Smokers, —— eg 


where | EXCELSIOR Incubator 
are Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


. Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat 
‘0 . 
"Circulars, apply to Cuas, F. MuTH & SON. 


ing. Thousands in successful 
Frc everation. Lowest priced 
. ‘*reeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 

od 10¢ for } 


W 


On all 
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Circulars Tree. 
Send 6c. for 


first-clasa Hatcher made. 
' 2 . 2 
Tilus. Catalocue. 


GEO. H. & iL. 
114 tol22 8. 6th St. Quincy. II. 
a 


*ractical Hints to Bee-Keepers. | 














Look for a Good Honey Crop. 


I consider the Bee Journal worth 10 times 
the price to any enterprising bee-keeper. 
Bees are gathering pollen now with a great 
rush. We are looking for a good honey 
crop, as everything seems right for it. 

W.3S. DovuG.Lass. 

Lexington, Tex., Feb. 2. 





A California Report for 1895. 


From my 72 colonies, spring count, I se- 
cured 6,500 pounds of fine section honey 
and 400 pounds of extracted. I held back 
all but 10 swarms, and sold 9 of them at 
once. I sold 6,400 pounds of comb honey at 
10 cents, and got this price because I took 
extra pains in casing up as well as getting 
it from the hives as soon as completed, to 
avoid travel-stain. G. K. HuBBARD. 

Riverside, Calif. 


- er + 





An Engineer Bee-Keeper. 


Ilike the Bee Journal very much, and 
have derived a great amount of informa- 
tion from its columns. I have kept bees 
for only one year, and keep them for pleas- 
ure and profit combined. I am employed 
by the railroad company as an engineer, 
and just devote my spare time to the bees. 
From 5 colonies in the spring they in- 
creased to 9, and gave me 200 pounds of 
surplus honey. It was a poor season on 
account of the dry weather. 

Conemaugh, Pa. Wa. Wrieart, JR. 


-_——_e + 


Antitoxine—Electrical Rays. 


I always rejoice in concurring with all 
practical means for the relief or cure of 
human ailments, but the public is now and 
then led to hope in methods or appliances 
not yet established by that only true guage 
of success—Experience. Hence, I advise 
no serious expectation from the use of the 
now vaunted *‘ Antitoxine’’ that is being 
urged as the great remedy for all infectious 
and mortal diseases, recognizing the fact 
that, so far, its failures have more than 
kept pace with reported success. 

Nor need you, as yet, go into ecstasy 
over the recent electrical rays and vibra- 
tors that are expected to revolutionize all 
treatments. I will hail their success—when 
it comes. Dr. PERO. 

100 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


——<—_ + 





Southern East Tennessee Convention. 


The Southern East Tennessee Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association held its special session at 
Cookson’s Creek, Jan. 11, with Pres. M. T. 
Fouts in the chair. Owing to inclemency 
of weather the meeting was lightly attend- 
ed. After the usual routine of business, 
the membership proceeded to make their 
1895 report, which showed an average in- 
crease of 90 per cent., the average surplus 
per colony, spring count, 24 pounds, highest 
72 pounds, lowest 16 pounds. All agreed 
that the heavy rains during our main 
honey-flow detracted much from surplus 
— 

had been conducting an experiment to 
ascertain the amount of stores necessary 
for wintering in this locality, which shows 
for the 45 days ending Jan. 11, 1896, in my 
apiary there was an average consumption 
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BIG B ARG AINS=—- PLANTS, 
=——} AND SEEDS 


our CRAND SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 
5O0cts. by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

















These roses are fine healthy plants and will bloom al! this Summer in pots or planted out. We 
guarantee them to be by far the best 50 cts. you ever invested in roses, as follows: 


Kaiserin Augusta Victoria,—(New.) Pure White elegant. Graee Darling,— 

Silvery, Peach a beauty. Clothilde Soupert,—This is everybodys favorite. Brides- 

maid ,—the most charming Pink Rose. Pearl of the Gardens, — Deep Golden Yel- 

low. Suansei,—Beautiful shades of Copper and Gold. Searlet Bedder.—the richest 

and brightest of all Red Roses, Franciska Kruger,.— ye low flushed pink charming. 
Mad. de Watteville,—the famous Tulip Rose. Bheingold.—deep Citron and Gold, a remarkable 
color. Mad. Weleche, Amber Yellow, deepening toward the center. Mad. Hoste,—A Pure Snow 
White, none better, Duchess de Brabant,—Amber Rose, delicately tinged apricot. 


wruat You Can Buy for 50 Cents. 


Set 34—13 Ever-blooming Roses all different . 50 ©./Set42—20 Larce Flowered Pansy Plants, , . 50€, 


re 35 "y Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 12 kinds, 50 e.| « 43-35 Coleus, will make a bright bed, . .50c. 
«: 34S Geranturmss all celoteand kinds, SO :| ., 22 Double and SinzlePuchsias,all colors 5® e. 
** 38-15 Choice Prize Chrysanthemums, an e. * 45— 6 Choice Hardy Shrubs, 6 sorts, . « am 
** 39— 4 Choice Decorative Palms, try them, 50¢.| “ 46—80 Pkts Flower Seeds, notwo alike. . 50¢. 
* 40— 5 Dwarf French Cannas, 5kinds, . 50 c.| ** 47—20 Pkt’s elegant Sweet Peas,all different5@ ec. 


* 41-12 Sweet Scented Double Tube Roses, 50 e.| *' 48—18 Pkt’s Choice Vegetable Seeds 18 sorts 50 e. 


You may select half of any two sets for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1 25, any 5 sets for $2.00, the 
entire 5sets for $5.00; or half of each set for $2. Get your neighbor toclub with you. Our catalogue 
free, OR DEB TO-DAY. We will! hold the plants and ship them any time you may desire. Address, 


36E13t THE GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


Is the name of the Hive you want. PRICE- 
t oe LIST now ready. Send stamp and get valuable 








paper on WINTERING BEES. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTE Eges from fine birds 
ASE ERIE oonly $1.00 for 13. 


— EMERSON T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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All the leading yar e- 
‘PLANTS 482 TREES ALFRST.COST. care eee iva 
> died A SPECIiALTY._ FREE CATALOGUE. ; 


sEASANT VALLEY NURSERIES. ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
. . ” 


¥ - -<ee ee eZ 


0,000 Peach Trees 


100,000 Plum, best European and Japan. 
150,000 Pear, Standard and Dwarf, 
75,000 Cherry, Morellos, Hearts, etc. 
150,000 Apple, Quince, Apricot, 

100,000 Nut Beariug Trees, 

2,000,000 Small Fruits and Grapes. 
750,000 Roses, Everblooming and Hardy. 


+ 1,000 Car Loads Ornamentals. 


Fullsupply Fiower and Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 

- Bulbs, ete. Elegant 168 page catalogue free. Send for 

it before buying. Everything mail size postpaid. Larger by ex- 

press or freight. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. We 

oceupy 14 miles on the bank of Lake Erie. No hardier, bealthier 

treesare grown On the continent. Why not procure the best 

: direct from the grower and avoid all commissions. It 
~ wilisave you money. 


42nd YEAR. 1000 ACRES. 29 GREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, 0. Box 223 



































ALL READY FOR 1896. 








Appreciating the advantages for procuring Basswood Lumber, and the splendid Shippinr 
facilities of Marshfield, we have established a Factory for the manufacture q 


——THE ONE-PIECE SECTION.—— 


We have all new and up-to-date Machinery for the manuracture of the “One-Piece Sec- 
tion. Have a Saw-Mill in connection with our Factory, enabling us to get the finest ma- 
terial to be had. for ** One-Piece Sections.” 


&& Write for Price-List, and also for prices on Sections in any quantity you may want. 


THE MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


MARSHFIELD, Wood Co., WIS. 
6Ctf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Dec. 1s 1895, 





eeu — 


per colony of only 1 2-9 ounces per 
The largest amount consumed by any 
colony was 2 ounces, the least was | oune 
The strength of the colonies was a fai 
average for this locality. I contend the 
at this rate of consumption the 25 to : 
pounds usually claimed to be necessary i 
the standard works would be superabun, 
dant here; however, I admit that consum ‘ 
tion with the beginning of brood-reariy 
will be much more rapid, but it remains t 
be seen how much. or 


Several of our membership, who had at- 
tended the International Bee-Congress 9 
Atlanta, were present, and it is somethin 
surprising how looking upon the faces of 
such veterans as A. I. Root. Poppleton 
Demaree, Fooshe, Benton, Osteen, Hart 
the Browns, Danzenbaker, Calvert, Hyp, 
bard, and Mrs. Harrison, and listening to 
their words of wisdom, can fire the enthusi- 
asm of their younger brethren. No trouble 
to look around and tell who had visited the 
Congress. I feel sure these meetings are 
good for the fraternity. 

Fetzerton, Tenn. W. C. Core.anp, Ss; 


———————_- —~<> >—_.-+ __ 


Bro. Ben’s Report for 1895. 


Increase of bees 150 per cent. Average 
per colony, spring count, 100 pounds of ex. 
tracted honey of fine quality. Main source 
of honey supply. basswood, buckbrusb, 
sweet clover, wild cucumber and fruit. 
bloom. 

Red clover and most kinds of grass may 
be kept very green, by putting into the 
barn in alternate layers of the grass and 
dry oats straw—layers about one foot thick, 
beginning and ending with a layer of the 
straw. I see no reason why the same would 
not preserve sweet clover, at least it is 
worthy of a trial. Bro. Bey. 

Grant Centre, Iowa, Feb. 10. 


day, 
Ohe 


— > —~—<—e - 


From a Young Lady Bee-Keeper. 


The past season was a poor one, freezing 
and drouth being the cause. We started 
last spring with 45 colonies of bees and in- 
creased to 55. So far this winter we have 
not lost any. From the 45 colonies we got 
4.000 pounds of extracted honey and (i) 
pounds in sections. We have all our bees 
in chaff hives on the summer stands. Almost 
all the bees had a good flight Jan. 29. Two 
laying queens in one hive were mentioned 
recently by G. W. Williams. We also have 
two queens in one hive. We call them 
‘‘mother and daughter,’’ but they were 
there only in the summer; in the fall the 
old queen was gone. The 2-queen hive was 
3 Langstroth 10-frame bodies, filled with 
brood, and 2 for surplus honey. This made 
5 Langtroth hives, or one hive and 4 upper 
stories, or 50 frames with honey and brood 
We took 385 pounds of extracted honey 
last year from this hive, and it had # 
pounds for winter. This colony did not 
swarm. We would be pleased to hear from 
Mr. Williams again, whether his 2 queens 
live through the winter. My pa takes the 
Bee Journal. Iam only 9 years old. My 
name is— Miss EMMA BANKER 

Golden Gate, Minn. 


nl 


What the Bees Worked On. 


I had six colonies in the spring of 1% 
three of them being strong and three mt 
dium. I took from them, in September. 
427 pounds of comb honey, an average 
71 pounds per cclony; this by actual 
weight, not by sections. 

Now, when I see a honey-yield reported | 
always want to know where it ve from, 
and i caper’ accordingly. 

The first flowers to which my bees 5a¢ 
access in e#frly spring were those of te 
tag-alder. After four or five days te‘ 
were killed by frost. Shortly after, ™ 
willows offered them a fine field for ovel 
two weeks. We have both the swamp avd 
upland willows. The latter grow on te 
pine plains, and are rich in honey and pe 
len. Just as the buckleberry buses 82 
fruit-trees came into bloom, a big S20” 
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gweet Clover, Willow-Herb, Basswood 





ay, 

ye 

ce, 

. EXTRA 

hat . 

30 —_For Sale.— 

in - have made arrangements whereby we 

un- We be eet Clover or Willow-Herb 

np- furnis’ ad Honey. in 60-pound tin cans, on 

ing Bxtt “—" rs n Chicago. at these prices: 1 can. 

3 to 7 “s cents per pound; 2 cans in one 
ease, 7% cents. 

The Basswood Honey is all in kegs 
at holding 170 pounds, net. It is a very superior 
at ality and the prices are: 1 keg, 8% cents 
ing vor pound ; 2 kegs or more, 8 cents. 

8 of i Cash MUST accompany each order. 
‘on, »- A sample of either kind of honey will 
art, tt to an intending purchaser, for 12 
lub- cents. to cover postage, packing, etc. We 
to guarantee purity, and that what we sbip will 
usi- be equal to sample. 
uble GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
the - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
are 
we IF YOU WANT THE 
—BEE-BOOK 
That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published. send 
rage 81.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 
; ex- for bis 


= Bee-Keeper's Guide, 


ed Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 





may 


< B;PERFECT FRUIT 


yould Hany BY SPRAYING. One S2-pege 

















it is 
_ Spray Purap Catalogue tells How and When to 
“a Si oe — THE DEMINC CO, 
Gren i Western Ag ts, 
Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. Salem, Ohio. 
=> 
Venton tne American Bee Journce 
ezing 
ated TAKE NOTICE! 
have Rarers placing your orders for SUP- 
e got PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass- 
a wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
' Dees 


Tew Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 
nos 


Two PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 








_ NEW LONDON, WIS. 
them HOVE / We have a large amount of Pure 
were U2 No. 1 Alfalfa we will sell cheap. 

ll the NFRD Of those great honey-producing plants 
@ was YMUY —Altalfa and Cleome or Rocky Moun- 
_ tain Honey-Plant. Alfalfa seed at 7 cts. a lb. 
made Rass, _ Warranted the best, - 
upper Boss hee-eseape plest and quickest — 
rood. onthe market. Sent postpaid to any address 
honer lor oU cts, It can be returned at our expense 
‘ad #0 it It is not as represented, or we will send the 
. on Es ape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
a test it in weed faith. We are agents for the 

n ‘ ‘ iva With double -case 
dee Ferguson Patent Hive git doupls case 
es the Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 
My easiest, quickest bive to handle for the pro- 
run. 7 duction of comb honey. Address, 

ae EK. S. LOVESY & CO., 
Sth East St.. SAL.T LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

Mention the American Ber Journai 9Atf 

al OUR POULTRY ANNUAL 
ee me: and Book of Valuable Recipes, 64 large 
pages, contains 8 beautiful colored plates 
omber. of fowls, gives description and prices of 
age of 4 varieties, with important hintson care 
actual of poultry, and pages of recipes of great 
value to everyone. Finest Poultry k 
publisbed for 1896. Postpaid only 10 cta, 





orted ] . CN. Bowers, Box »Dakota, i 
from. Mention the “hier oan Bee wrt mr 


ii BEGINNERS, 





of the 2 “ 

; these vee oners should have a copy of “the 

vr, the seme Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 

oul Sent ben; Rouse, Price 25 cents; if 
i the ps mail,28c. The little book and 

np ant _ue Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 







on the Bressive 28-page monthly journal) one 





nd pol- year, 65e, Address any first-class dealer, 
s aD 
ye LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 








storm followed by a week of cold weather, 
killed all honey-yielding flowers. Then for 
— weeks the bees were comparatively 
idle. 

Next came the wild red-raspberry, which 
usually furnishes a large amount of de- 
licious honey. But the freezing weather 
above-mentioned killed so many of the 
raspberry buds that the yield from this 
source was much less than usual. 


The first-plant to yield honey in abun- 
dance was epilobium, sometimes called 
‘*fireweed.’’ The bees began on it early in 
July, and continued to gather honey from 
it for over six weeks. Epilobium honey is 
as white and palatable as that stored from 
white clover. 

A few days before the epilobium went 
out of bloom the golden-rod blossomed in 
great abundance, and lasted until cold 
weather closed the labors of ‘ the little 
busy bee ’’ for the season. 

I might add that during the month of 
July my bees had access to the blossoms of 
some eight acres of cranberry vines, but I 
think little honey was gathered from them, 
although persevering efforts seemed to be 
made to extract sweets therefrom. 

Usually in this vicinity honey is gathered 
from the bloom of the huckleberry, the 
swamp maple (a shrub growing to the 
height of 15 or 20 feet), and the basswood, 
but the past season all these were failures. 
The dandelion and wild strawberry were a 
little help in their season. 

My bees went two miles, or over, for epi- 
lobium. The golden-rod was abundant all 
around them. D. C. LEacu. 

Walton, Mich. 
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Hive Question Solved for Himself. 


My crop for 1894 was 7,000 pounds—700 
pounds of comb and the rest extracted— 
from 50 colonies, and increased to 82. I 
wintered and springed 72. secured in 1895 
6,300 pounds—1,200 pounds of comb, and the 
rest extracted, and increased to 112 colo- 
nies. They are wintering finely in a saw- 
dust-packed building. 

Ihave solved the hive question to my 
satisfaction. The 8-frame is just right, ex- 
actly for a hen’s-nest, but for beesI want 
nothing smaller than 12 frames for ex- 
tracted, and for comb I use the divisible 
hive, with 16 frames 6x17°%. These hives 
give me good satisfaction, but I don’t like 
to handle them. They are banging frames, 
34-inch top-bar, with !;-inch space between 
—very little trouble with burr-combs. I 
have no trouble with queens going from 
one story to the other. 

Ono, Wis., Jan. 18. 


Results of the Past Season. 


My report for the year 1805 is as follows: 
About 1,800 pounds of extracted honey 
from about 55 colonies here at Eldora; 
about 1,200 of basswood and 600 of buck- 
wheat—all of excellent quality. My 40 col- 
onies that were in Jasper county did not do 
as well, only producing about 900 pounds 
of surplus honey. 

I sell my basswood honey at 12!¢ cents, 
and buckwheat honey at 10 cents a pound. 
I moved my bees from Jasper county here 
by railroad about Nov. 20; waited a few 
days for them to havea flight before put- 
ting them into the cellar, but had to put 
them into winter quarters without having 
a flight. Those here [ put in in nice condi- 
tion, but left them stopped up a short time, 
waiting for the other bees to have a flight. 
(I loosened the sticks so they could get ven- 
tilation.) I think that 1 never had so many 
bees to take up from the bottom of the cel- 
lar as this winter. I lay it to those moved 
not having a cleansing flight after moving, 
and leaving those here at home stopped up 
afew days after putting into the cellar. 
The bees seem to be doing pretty well (with 
the exception of too many dead bees on 
the bottom of the cellar). put 88 colonies 
into winter quarters. 

Should nothing happen to the white 
clover from now on,I think that we will 
get some clover honey next summer. I 


W.H. Youna. 





CARLOADS 


xf Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
“ ping-Cases, Comb Foundation, 
4 and Everything used in the 
4; Bee-Industry. 
“4 I want the name and address 
4%\_ of every Bee Keeper in Amer- 
_%s fea. No reason why you can- 
€ not do business with me. I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Water Power Factory and bnow how 
torunit. Lam supplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
1k River FALLS, Pierce Co., WIs. 


Meation, the American Bee SOUT 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


The beston Earth. Horse high 
OverSO Styles Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 
tight. Youcan make from 40 
to 60 rods per day for from 


0 22c. a Rod. 
illustrated Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Ridgeville, - indiana. 
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wea Colonies of Bees and 
4-FRAME NUCLEI, on eng see or Hoff- 
man frames,in exchange for Supplies, to be 
shipped either from here or Medina, Obio. Send 
for Catalog to—GEO, E. HILTON, 
4E4t FREMONT, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. 


Michigan Grown Plants are the Best. 





BUBACH, PARKER EARLE, HAVERLAND, WAR- 
FIELD AND JESSIE. 
Vigorous Plants of the above well-known va- 
rieties. shipped direct from the Nursery— 
Lake View Fruit Farm, Gibson, Mich, 100, 
$1.00; 200, 81.50, postage paid. Special price 
on large quantities. Address, 
CHAS. N. TRIVESS, Manager, 
635 Chicago Stock Exchange, - CHICAGo, ILL. 
6E4t Mention the American Bee Journal 





Bf may nay eins | a young man (23)a posi- 
tion in a good apiary, or apiary and small 
fruit or gardening business combined, prefer- 
ably South and near this State, for the coming 
season. Has already had good experience 
with bees, and is willing, serviceabie, and ac- 
tive. Would appreciate a good home anda 
generous employer. Is an experienced clerk, 
with good reterences. Address, 
6E4t c. C. DOORLY, Alphin, Va. 


Mention the American Bee Journat, 


\ ; —We will sell, the 

Bees, (ueens, Nuclei coming season, 500 

Two-Frame Nuclei, with a Choice Warranted 

Queen, at $2.50 each. Special prices on large 
orders furnished. LEININGER BROS, 

6Etf Fr, JENNINGS, OHIO. 


=*3 INCUBATORS 


ii Our od e, finely illustrated 
A Combine Poultry Guide and 
” Catalogue will tell zo what you 
wish to know about 


Z PROFITS IN POULTRY 

We manufacture a complete line of Incubators, 
Brooders and Poultry Appliances. Guide and Cata- 
logue 10c. (stamps or silver) Worth one Dollar. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Quincy, Iils. 
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38E15t Please mention this Journal. 


lialian Bees for Sale. 


Prices will be as follows. 





OO eR Oy reer ere 
Five Colonies LTT. | 
Ten - 1? «ee Oe 


Each Colony will contain one of my $2.00 
Queens. 
NUCLEUS COLONIES. 
Any size from One frame up. Select Tested 
Queens, $2.00 each. or Two for $3.00. Breed- 
ing Queens, $3.00 to $5.00. Address, 
FF. A. CROWELL, 
8E2t GRANGER, Fill. Co., MINN. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 
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DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN US FOR PRICES ON 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 





Also D. T. Hives, Shipping-Crates 
and Other Supplies. 


We have completed a large addition to our 
Factory, which doubles our floor room; we 
are therefore in better shape than ever to fill 
orders on short notice. Send for Price-List 


J. FORNCROOK, 


WATERTOWN, Jeff. Co., WIS... Jan, Ist, 1896. 
Mention the American Bee Jowrnai. 
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ADEL BEES AND QUEENS 


HENRY ALLEY, 
WENHAM, MASS. 


Address, 
6Ctt 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read whatJ.I. PARENT,O 
ay CHARLTON,N.Y.,says—“We 
| cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, lust winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broxud 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will. 
vata Catalogue and Price - List 

" Address, W. ¥.& JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 995 Ruby8t.. Rockford, Lil. 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 
The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this. the paper also tells 
you all about California Agriculture and 
Horticulture. $1.50 per Year; Six Months, 
75 cents. Sample Free. 

THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 N. Main St., - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

2. $1.00 per bushel. 20 New 


Potatoes Sere mses, 
Varieties. Catalogue Free. 


J. F. MICHAEL, 
1D6t GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 















Sir William, Maggie Murphy, 
World's Fair. Rural N. Y. No. 








kd Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars. Shipping-Cases, and every- 
thing that bee-keepers use. Root’s 
i Goods at HRoot’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 


logue Free. . 
an Walter S. Pouder 


162 Mass. Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 








—LEADS THEM ALL 8 to 24% %— 
See reports of experiments with Comb Foun- 
dation at the government station, Lapeer, 
Mich. FREE-—large Illustrated Catalog of 
everything needed in the oti Bos Full of in- 
formation. M.H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 

5Dtf Please mention this Journal. 


California = 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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have been used to bees from boyhood, and 
am a lover of the profession. This country 
is too cold for me: I would like to find a 
good location in the South, wherelI can 
produce both honey andfruit. I would like 
to correspond with some one living ina 
good location for both bees and fruit, either 
in East Tennessee, southwest Virginia, 
western Georgia, western North Carolina, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 
If some one living in the places named, and 
where the location is suitable, will write 
me a short letter, or send me their address, 
I will consider it a favor. W.C. Nort. 
Eldora, Iowa, Feb. 10. 


+ <-— 





Moving Bees by Wagon. 


The question was asked on page 20 about 
the way to prepare bees to haul overland 
on a common farm wagon. As I have 
hauled bees over rough mountain roads 
with complete success, I can tell W.C. H. 
how I prepared my bees. 

I made light bottoms and tops of !4-inch 
lumber, and cut boles5 inches square in 
both bottom and top, and covered both 
openings with wire-cloth, nailing 1-inch 
square cleats on both tops and bottoms to 
keep them from splitting; this will give 
plenty of air. The frames were loose-hang- 
ing, and I made some sticks *¢x1l!q inches 
nailed crosswise. one over the frames at 
each end, with small wire nails awled in, so 
as not to jar the bees too much while nail- 
ing. Then Isaw that all cracks were stop- 
ped. I put a nail in each frame, and hauled 
the bees 80 miles. Place the hives length- 
wise of the wagon. J. R. GrBson. 

Tucker, Mo. 


<2  —— 


The Home Market is the Place. 


I have sold my apiary of bees, including 
hives and ‘ fixings,’’ so I am out of the bee- 
business for awhile at least. 1 have kept 
bees for the past 22 years. In the spring I 
intend tostartin new. For the past two 
years about all my honey has been mixed 
with honey-dew, and I have had to sell it 
for about half the price of white honey. 
Taking allthe years together, I have sold 
tons of honey which paid a big profit for 
the amount of time and money invested. I 
never sold a pound to commission mer- 
chants, and never have failed to find a 
home market for all the honey I have had. 
I think it is safe to say that thousands of 
dollars are lost to bee-keepers in Vermont 
every year by shipping their honey to Bos- 
ton and New York to be sold on commis- 
sion. Vermont produces no more honey 
than she can consume herself, and would if 
she had the chance, paying good prices to 
the producer. I know a number of mer- 
chants that get all their choice Vermont 
honey by way of Boston cheaper than I 
can afford to sellit to them here. Comb 
honey sells here for 20 cents, and Western 
extracted for 15 cents per pound. 

Sharon, Vt., Feb. 2. C. A. MARsH. 


Oe 


Some Folks Need Educating. 


Rev. E. T. Abbott thinks it is just and 
right to tax bees. Here in Wisconsin they 
are taxed. Then comes our weed commis- 
sioner and pulls up our sweet clover. I 
sowed the seed on my own ground, and had 
a nice, large field of sweet clover, but the 
weed commissioner cut it down. I have 
been a member of the Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
and I think it could help us in this matter. 
Ithink our State has made a mistake. 
Probably our officers are too poor to buy 
honey, so they destroy our sweet clover. 

Pulcifer, Wis., Feb. 4. HENry STark. 


- ~<—wP - 


Death of Mr. C. H. Pond. 


My father, C. H. Pond, died on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 14, after an illness of several 
months. He had been a sufferer from heart 
disease for the past three years. He had 
been engaged in horticulture and apiculture 
for the past ten years. I shall continue in 





March 5, 
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New and Wonderful Varieties sold at 
lowest growing prices. I give you mid. 
dieman’s profit and Seeds that Crow, 
Novelty Presents free with orders. My 
|] New Seed and Plant Book FREE. Write § 
now before they are gone. 


H. W. BUCKBEE, 


Rockford Seed Farms, 
P. O. Box £37, ROCKFORD, ILLs, 
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OVER 100 RAILROADS, 


Are now using our fence to protect thei 
right of way, and yet our railroad businex 
amounted to only ome fifth of the whole 
amount for 1895. The PAGE ts winning it 
way with all classes. ' 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


Mention the American Bee Journal 





40 Standard Breeds | 
trated & fully des 
in my new Poultry B 
Reliable information for 
oultrymen & intending 
uyers. Good stock Ducks 
& Geese; also Sheti: 
Ponies. Send 6c in stan 


BE. H. COOK, Boxr27, Huntley, 1) 
4A13t 

















































Mention the American Bee Journal. 
WHOLESALE 


COMB FOUNDATION “ona'eerin. 


Are you going to buy Foundation for Cash, or 
have you Wax to sell or trade tor Foundation 
and other Supplies ? Have you 25 |bs or more 
ot Wax that you want made into Foun/ation! 
If so, do not fail to write me for samples and 
prices. 1 make a specialty of working up Wax 
by the lb., and do it very cheap during the 
winter. Beeswax wanted at all times. ay 
GUS DI'FTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frame 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, — 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.,N.¥- 


Mention the American Bee Journa 


1896 SmONey [Sth 


aay gensawssless ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send fo! 
Price-List—to 


J.P. H. BROWN, AUSUST 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
“fac: aca aa 
write to any of ou 


READE advertisers, either it 


ordering, or asking about the Good! 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper: 
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the bee-business. I intend to move m — 
to the timber in the spring, soe 1 shell 
he surer of getting & good 0 - oney. 

have always helped my father in his bee- 
He did not get much honey last 


ot as it was so dry that white clover was 
yailure, as was buckwheat and other fall 
plants 


| have 64 colonies in the winter quarters, 
and they seem to be doing nicely. Honey 
seems to be a drug on the market here, and 
goes off slowly at 10 and 124¢ cents per 
pound There have been some fellows 
around selling ** extracted honey,”’ and I 
found out where they bought 50 pounds of 
sugar to make it with. It seems to me that 
such men could be ‘‘ put through for such 
business WILLeETT Ponp. 

Kasson, Minn., Jan. 30. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


——_—— 





CHICAGO. Iut.. Feb. 28.—White clover and 
basswoud comb is sought after in preference 
to any other, and commands a better price 
and now sells at 15c. for clover and 13@14c, 
for basswood. Other white comb honey sells 
at 11@12¢.; dark, 8@9c. amber, 9@10c., and 
very slow of sale. Extracted is unusually 
dull, with large amounts on sale. White clo- 
ver and linden, 6@7c.; dark and amber grades, 
44@oac. 

Beeswax. 28@30c. R. A. B. & Co. 

NEW YORK. N. Y., Feb. 24.—Market quiet. 
White comb in fair demand at 11@1l4e. Very 
little demand for buckwheat comb at 8@9c 
Extracted selling fairly well, principally Cal- 
ifornia, at 54%@oX%e., and some buckwheat 
moving at 4@4%c.; Southern, 50@55c. per 
gallon; white clover and basswood, 54@6c. 

Beeswax unchanged. H. B. & 8. 


CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 18.—Demand is fair 


for choice comb honey, at 12@14c.in a job- 
bing way. Extracted is slow at 4@7c. 
Beeswax isin good demand at 25@30c. for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. M.&8. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb. 19.—The demand 
for comb and extracted is fair. We quote: 


No. 1 white, 1-lbs.. 183@14c.; No. 2, 11@12ce.; 

No. 1 amber, 10@1ll1c.; No. 2, 8@10c. Ex- 

tracted, white, 54%@6%e.; amber, 5@5\ce. 
Beeswax, 20@25c. C.C. C. & Co. 





list of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
Rk, A. BornetT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. Y. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS, ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C.C. CLemoms & Co.,.423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. WY. 
BATTERSON & CO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, lis. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wa. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
: Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C.#, MuTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 
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Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
*rs—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 50 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
“o those who order first will get the most 


Bese for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 


——— A 


ae ORK.—The Seneca County and Cen- 
be bae® York Bee-Keepers’ convention will 
at 6.) 2t, Hayt’s Corners, Seneca Co., N. Y., 
invitee: Mar. 5, 1896. All are cordially 
served Oattend. An oyster dinner will be 


to all visitors, 
Romulus, N.  £ ee 








Persona MENTION. 


Hon. Geo. E. Hitton, of Fremont, Mich., 
expects to establish two or three out-api- 
aries in the willow-herb district this year. 
Mr. H. is a hustler, and one of Michigan’s 
best bee-keepers. 





Mr. Wo. McEvoy, who is Ontario’s en- 
ergetic foul-brood inspector, and also Vice- 
President of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, says: ‘“‘The American 
Bee Journal is great value for the money, 
and I prize it very much.” 


Mr. E. B. Hurrman, of Homer, Minn., 
writes thus: ‘For my part I would as 
soon think of attempting to work at black- 
smithing without coal as to keep bees with- 
out the Bee Journal. Our bees seem to be 
wintering all right so far, and we are ex- 
pecting lots of honey this year.”’ 





Mr. G. K. Hupparp, of Riverside, Calif., 
wrote thus Feb. 21: ‘*No rain worth con- 
sidering, and no prospects for honey.’’ We 
regret to learn that Mrs. Hubbard ‘ is still 
very miserable in healtb.’’ They went from 
Indiana to California, hoping that Mrs. H. 
would find relief. 


Mr. Geo. W. Bropsrck, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., wrote us on Feb. 18, as follows: 
‘*The prospect for a honey season is very 
poor, and unless we get more rain we fear a 
repetition of 1894.’’ We hope the bountiful 
showers may come in due season, not only 
in California, but in all parts of our be- 
loved land. 


Miss Emma Witson—Dr. Millar’s “ api 
arian helpmate,’’ we were going to say— 
writes occasionally for Gleanings. She 
isn’t afraid ‘‘to speak out in meeting,” 
either. Neither has she contracted the 
habit of saying, ‘‘I don’t know.’ She be- 
lieves in numbering hives, and keeping a 
record-book. Speaks from experience. 


Mr. Tuos. M. Pierce, of Pawtucket, R. I., 
called at our office last week. He is the 
President of the Bee-Keepers’ Educational 
Society. which meets monthly in Provi- 
dence, R.I. It was before this organiza- 
tion that Mr. G. M. Doolittle lectured re- 
cently on the subject of bees. If all the 
members of that Society are as wide-awake 
and good-natured as Mr. Pierce, they must 
have grand good times at their meetings. 
Success to ** Little Rhody’s”’’ band of bee- 
keepers! 


Mr. L. C. Francis, of Springfield, is one 
of the oldest members of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. In the time of 
the War he sold honey at 35 cents a pound. 
On one occasion he sent a carload of honey 
to St. Louis that netted him $2,000. Since 
honey has become so cheap he does not do 
much with his bees, but turns his attention 
to his farm. Oh, for old-time honey prices 
and crops! Then we wouldn’t hear so 
much about ‘‘ hard times,’’ and bee-keepers 
would feel more like paying up their sub- 
scriptions to the bee-papers. But they 
make a very great mistake when they drop 
the papers during the poor years, as in one 
of the missed copies they may fail to see an 
idea that is worth dollars to the man who 
is wise enough to ‘keep up with the times’”’ 
even if they bea trifle “hard.” To think 
that any real bee-keeper can’t afford $1.00 
in a whole year for a good bee-paper! 
Why, he can’t afford to do without the good 
paper, if he only knew it! 





Uran.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their semi-annual meeting in Room 
54, City and County Building, Salt Lake City, 
Apr. 6, 1896, at 10 a.m. Allareinvited. “In 
union is strength. By industry we thrive.” 
Come, and bring your friends, and enjoy a 
good time. A full program in the interest of 
the industry will be presented. The Associa- 
tion needs your ald; then let every one do his 
full duty for our own interest and self-pres- 
ervatioo. GEO. E. DUDLEY, Sec. 

Provo, Utah. 





The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 


Or Manual of the Apiary, 


By Progr. A. J. CooK. 

This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook's 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book publisbed to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating styie, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
tully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEF-KEEPER'S GUIDE.” 

For Two New Subscribers and 
Your Own Renewal. 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal and your own renewal (with $3.00), 
and we will mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s 
book FREE as a premium. and also a copy of 
the 160-page * Bees and Honey ”’ to each New 
Subscriber. Prof. Cook’s book alone is $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 


book asu premium. Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
your order. Price-List Free. 
8A266 J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
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ORIGINAL 
BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


Wonderful 
Record ! 








Direct Draft Perfaet 
BINGHAM 
BeeSmoker 








PAT. 1879. 


ga7e. vere aod Lert 


HAVE LASTED 17 


RS. 
“BEST ON EARTH. 
Always Give Perfect Satisfaction. 


My cool Wire Handle and Bent Nose 
were patented 1892, are the original. 
my best invention since my open or di- 
rect draft Patent. 1878, that revolu- 
tionized Bee-Smokers. My Handle and 
Nose Patent bent a!l the other smoker 
noses. None but Bingham Smokers 
have all the best improvements. If 
you buy genuine Bingham Smo.- 
kers and Honey-Knives you will 
never regret it. The * Doctor,’’ 4-inch 
larger than any other smoker on the 
market—3-inen stove. by mail, $1.50 

: Ps } 


YEA 
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Conqueror, 3 ** . 10 

Large, 2%-in. “* 7m 1.00 4 

Plain, iia. * a -70 

Little Wonder, 2-in., wt. 10 oz. .60 & 
’ 


Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knives, 80 cents, % 
> 

T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. ' 
7Atf Mention the Bee Journal. Ke 

‘ ] 
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1? Pkgs. tested, pure. fresh garden seeds, 12 
= cts., postpaid. R. N. Thomas, Shenandoah, lowa. 
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Grind Your Feed Grain.—Just 
because corn is cheap is no reason why the 
farmer should waste it by feeding it whole. 
Econcemy as well asthe health and thrift 
of the animal demands that grain of all 
kinds should be ground to produce the best 
results in feeding. This being true, it then 
becomes a mere question of the selection of 
the proper machine with which to grind 
the grain. The *‘ Peerless,’ which is man- 
ufactured by the Joliet Strowbridge Co., of 
Joliet, Ill., seems to offer s good many ad- 
vantages to the farmer, as it requires no 
power separate from the machine itself, 
and grinds ear corn and cob quickly, easily 
and finely. Send for their Catulogue about 
their Feed Grinder, and correspond with 
them. They also handle a full line of agri- 
cultural implements. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 

If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (56 pages). 

Address, 
THE W. 'T. FALCONER MPG. €0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 













Su 

= 2 \ R N 

fo) . 
= and Ornamental trees, Nurséry grown. 
= 2h) Choice Evergreens, 10 varieties #2. 
5 400 Ornamental trees, 6 varieties, $2; 6 


other $5 and $10 bargains, 100 Scotch 
», 2 ft. hich, $8; 1,000 10 to 12 inches 
‘All other varieties and sizes 
cheap. Local Agents Wanted. Send 
for Lllustrated Catalogue. FREE. 


D. HILL, .“coNcee, tinors: 


TAS lease mention the Bee Journal. 


\ A great reduction in Prices on 
Hives and Sections. Other bar- 
+ gains in Apiarian Supplies. State 


what you need and we will give 
you low prices. 36-p. Catalogue Free. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Iacniion the American Bee Journm, 4A26t 


The Rural Kansan 


Is an Agricultural Journal for the busy farm- 
er. It embraces Bee-Keeping and every de- 
partment of industry connected with the 
farm. 30 cts. ayear, monthly. Sample Free. 
A Full sOCINnel rn on 
A Fal’ Higginsville Bee-Supplies pata. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 

HENRY L. MILLER, ‘ 
355 Shawnee Ave. TOPEKA, KAN. 


1A13t Mention the Americon Bee Journa, 


FOR SALE. 


ALSIKE, CRIMSON, ITALIAN, ALFALFA, 
or WHITE CLOVER SEED. 


4A8t Wil. CRAIG, Luce, Mich. 
Mention the Americonm Bee sour 


‘ . ° o 1) 6 
T 

(ueen-Clipping Device. 

I want the address of all who clip Queens 
and have even the least trouble either in 
eatching or holding them while they are be- 
ing clipt. I have invented a Device by 
which it is IMPOSSIBLE to injure a Queen ei- 
ther in catching or clipping, unless it is done 
purposely. With it they are caught and clipt 
any way desired almost instantly. One does 
not have to touch the Queen with his hands, 
whatever. Price, postpaid, 50 cts. Send for 
Free Circular. Cc. MONETTE, 

6Att CHATFIELD, Fillmore Co., MINN. 

Mention the American Bee Journal 


.QUl Sections, 

Comb Foundation, 
And all ae Supplies 
cheap. 

















FREE atalogue. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, lil, 
6A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


© Where to buy 

) them at whole- 

| sale price. Send 

h postal for des- 

criptiveand 

wholesale Catalogue of all of the leading va- 

rieties of the Strawberries, Raspberries, 

Blackberries, Currants. Gooseberries, 
Grapes and Potatoes. 

EZRA G. SMITH, Manchester, Ont. Co., N. Y. 

SAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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(‘ASH 8: BEESWAX 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our Office 


till further notice, we will pay 26 cents per pound, cash; or 30 cents for whatever 





part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. It 
you want Cash promptly for wax, sendit on at once. Dark or impure wax 
not taken at any price. Address plainly, 


teorge W. York & Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


‘st Jadant’s Foundation {° 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the NEW PROCESs. 





and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ac. 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 
G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. | The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Texas 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, Lowa, C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio : 
C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. EB. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Lowa. 
EK. C, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. 
E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mo. G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 
J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N y, 
Jonn Rey, Hast Saginaw, Mich. Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, Hll., by addressing us at 56 Fifth Avenue. We keep 
no other gooads there. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, ete. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions to 
beginners with Circular. BEESWAX WANTED. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 


SECTIONS, IBREE-RUIVES, SSMIPPING-G3 ASKS 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 
QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES. 
Ge Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


t= Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _aeg 


% ROOT’S COMB FOUNDATION! « 


We are pleased to announce that, having secured control 
of the new Weed process of manufacturing foundation for the 


New Product U. S., we are prepared to furnish Foundation by the 
P New Process, for 1896. Samples will be mailed d free on 
application, and will speak for themselves. 


OUR SANDED and POLISHED SECTIONS, 
well, they will speak for themselves, also. 


Our 1896 Catalog 


will be ready for distribution now in afew days. Send in 


Aj big NICCESS your name at once for catalog, samples of the new foundat ~ 


and those superb sections, and while you are about it ask 
late copy of Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. Syracuse, N. ¥. 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 














New Process, 








